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IT. Examination of the Doctrines of Freedom and Development. 
1. Schopenhauer’s “ Critique of the Kantian Philosophy.” 


In his “ Critique of the Kantian Philosophy ”—which is based 
upon the second edition of the chief work—Schopenhauer has 
accounted the same the highest product which the history of phi- 
losophy has brought forth. It is related to the old metaphysics 
of the nature of things (God, the world, and the soul) as the true 
view of the world to the false, or as the new chemistry to alchemy. 
And even the profound idealistic systems of old time—which, as 
the religion of India and the Platonic philosophy, had attained 
the insight that our sense-world is only conceived and phenome- 
nal—are related to the Kantian doctrine as the incorrectly estab- 
lished truth to that which is correctly established, or as the helio- 
centric view of the world of a Pythagorean to that of Copernicus. 
At the same time the Kantian philosophy wants both complete- 
ness and consistency. Its two chief merits are accompanied by 
two chief errors. Its greatest merit consists in the “ distinction 
of phenomenon from thing-in-itself,”’ from which “the complete 
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diversity of the Real and the Ideal” and the merely conceived or 
phenomenal (hence not real) being of our sense-world become ap- 
parent. Its second merit consists in the “knowledge of the un- 
deniable moral meaning of human conduct, as entirely different 
from and not dependent upon the laws of phenomena, nor even 
explicable in accordance with them, but as something that is im- 
mediately connected with the thing-in-itself.” * 

The first of the two main errors of Kant, Schopenhauer finds in 
the tact that he has not clearly distinguished between sensible and 
abstract or reflective knowledge. This has led to irremediable 
confusion, now by falsely confounding, now by falsely opposing 
the two sorts of knowledge. Thus Kant has denied sensible 
knowledge to the understanding—as if there could be a visible 
sense-world without understanding ; and has treated reason, not 
as the faculty of abstract or reflective knowledge by means of 
judgments and conclusions, but as that of principles and moral 
conduct, while, in truth, it only determines the rules according 
to which prudent conduct is regulated. Moral or virtuous and 
reasonable or prudent are by no means synonymous. The Machia- 
vellian policy is not virtuous, but it is, indeed, clever and reason- 
able, while sacrificing generosity is quite as virtuous as it is un- 
wise. From the sensible knowledge of the understanding there 
arises the abstract, through the faculty of reflection or thought 
(reason). Hence sensible perceptions are related to notions, as 
sensible objects to thought-objects, or as “‘ phenomena” to “ nou- 
mena,” but not as appearances to things-in-themselves; for ab- 
stract notions represent nothing but appearances. Kant’s treat- 
ment of the difference between phenomena and noumena as equiv- 
alent to the difference between appearances and things-in-them- 
selves, and his consequent designation of the latter as noumena, 
has proved a mischievous and fatal error, growing out of that first 
fundamental one.’ 

The second main error which conflicts with the idealistic ground- 
view of the “Critique of Reason” consists in the false introduc- 
tion of the thing-in-itself as the external cause of our sensations. 
It is not the recognition of a thing-in-itself to a given phenomenon 


1 Schopenhauer, “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” vol. i, Appendix (5th ed., 1879), 
pp. 494-500. 
® Ibid., pp. 513 and 517, 563-566, 610-614. 
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that is erroneous, but this method of deducing it, which, as we see, 
proved so troublesome to the second edition of the “ Critique” in 
its “ Refutation of Idealism.” ‘No one imagines that he knows 
the ‘Critique of Reason,’ and has a clear notion of Kant’s doc- 
trine, when he has read the ‘ Critique’ only in the second or in 
one of the following editions; that is absolutely impossible, for 
he has read only a mutilated, corrupted, and in some measure 
spurious text.”! It is equivalent to a contradiction of the ideal- 
istic ground-view of the Kantian doctrine to regard the thing-in. 
itself, according to the law of causality, as the external cause of 
our sensations. And it is equivalent to an utter misconstruction 
and denial of the entire Kantian doctrine to reject the thing-in- 
itself altogether, or to deny it reality—~. e., the character of origi- 
nal being, as has recently been done in some of the latest periodi- 
cals. Schopenhauer unjustly attempted to ascribe this view of 
the Kantian system—which he was wont to call “ nonsensical 
tittle-tattle ”—to the philosopher Fichte, who, on the contrary, had 
maintained, like Schopenhauer, that the logically consistent eri- 
tique of reason could never teach the external existence and caus- 
ality of things-in-themselves,* and had, like him, denied the un- 
knowableness of the same, and held that the thing-in-itself is to be 
immediately known in our self-consciousness, that it is so known, 
and, indeed, as will. 

We have here no interestin further pursuing Schopenhauer’s 
criticism of the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, since that would 
necessarily lead to an examination of his own doctrine, which saw 
itself obliged, following its distinction between understanding and 
reason, between the sensible knowledge of the one and the ab- 
stract knowledge of the other, to reject entirely Kant’s doctrine of 
the categories of the understanding and the postulates of reason. 
In the two chief points which constitute the character of the 
system—namely, in the doctrine of the ideality of all phenomena 
(objects) and of the reality of the thing-in-itself, which is complete- 
ly independent of and different from all phenomena—Schopenhauer 
is agreed with Kant, and has sought to develop his own system :— 
The World as Will and Idea—in accordance with these principles. 
In his view respecting the ground-work of the Kantian philosophy 


1 Schopenhauer, “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” vol. i, pp. 515-517. 
2 Cf. supra, pp. 160, 161. 
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we must concur; also in his view that the confusion of phenome- 
na and things-in-themselves conflicts with this ground-work; also 
in his view that things-in-themselves are confounded with phe- 
nomena when they are recognized as things external to us, and as 
the external causes of our sensations; also in his view that in the 
* Refutation of Idealism,” as developed in the second edition of 
the “ Critique,” things external to us do figure as something in- 
dependent of all thought, and accordingly as things-in-themselves. 
When, however, Schopenhauer holds that not merely the eaternal 
causality of things-in-themselves, but their causality in general, is 
irreconcilable with the Kantian doctrine—since, according to the 
latter, the notion of causality in general is inapplicable to things-in- 
themselves—we can not agree with him either in that such a view 
contains the contradiction claimed by him, or in that the first 
edition of the “‘ Critique ” is free from ¢hzs contradiction, if it were 
one. That things-in-themselves are the supersensible substratum 
or hidden ground of the constitution of our reason, hence also that 
of our sensations and world of sense, Kant himself declared to be 
“the constant assertion of his criticism.” It never occurred to 
him to apply temporal or sensible causality to things-in-themselves ; 
their causality is the timeless or intelligible, just as their reality is 
not temporal but timeless being.’ If Schopenhauer will recognize 
the validity of no other than time-causality, that is his affair, and 
belongs to the exposition and criticism of his system, with which 
we are not now concerned. He censures Kant because he ascribes 
causality to things-in-themselves. Why does he commend his 
affirmation of their reality? It has been difficult enough for 
Schopenhauer himself, and a wholly futile attempt withal, to 
ascribe to the thing-in-itself (will) original being, and at the same 
time to deny to it causality. After I have shown in what points 
I agree with Schopenhauer concerning the difference between the 
two editions of the “‘ Critique of Reason ” and the contradiction in 
the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, I must express the wish that, 
respecting this very question, those points shall not be overlooked 
in which I differ from him. 
2. The Connection between the Doctrines of Knowledge and Freedom. 


The Kantian doctrine of knowledge, subject to the contradic- 
tion pointed out, conflicts with the doctrine of freedom. Free 


1 Cf. supra, Chap. I, Part III, Sec. 2, and Chap. II, Part II, Sec. 1. 
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from this contradiction, it establishes the possibility of freedom, 
and, indeed, 7¢ alone among all systems. For there is no doubt 
that, according to this doctrine, the thing-in-itself, absolutely dis- 
tinguished from all phenomena and absolutely independent of space 
and time, is and can be nothing other than freedom or will. We 
have already elucidated this point with such explicitness that 
there are neither new grounds to be given nor single Kantian 
sentences to be cited for its substantiation." The three “ Critiques ” 
may be taken as the authentic documents for the doctrine: The 
“ Critique of Pure Reason” in its doctrine of intelligible and em- 
pirical character, the “‘ Critique of Practical Reason” in its doc- 
trine of the reality of freedom and the primacy of will, and the 
* Critique of Judgment” in its doctrine of natural adaptation and 
immanent natural] ends, as well as of final moral ends and the 
original ground of the world. After Kant has shown with such 
fulness and clearness the connection of his doctrines of knowledge 
and freedom, or, what is the same thing, the identity between 
thing-in-itself and will, we cannot possibly think, with Schopen- 
hauer, that the matter only hovered dimly before him, like a pre- 
sentiment; and that he recognized the thing-in-itself as will, not 
with the conviction of the philosopher, but as 
“Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” ? 


“T therefore venture to assume,” said Schopenhauer, “ although it 
is not to be proved, that Kant, as often as he spoke of the thing- 
in-itself, always thought in the obscurest depths of his mind indis- 
tinctly of will.”* But, after Schopenhauer himself has recognized 
the “distinction of phenemenon from thing-in-itself” and the 
“knowledge of the undeniable import of human conduct as some- 
thing that is immediately connected with the thing-in-itself,” as 
the two greatest services of our philosopher, and has extolled 
his doctrines of time and space and of intelligible and empirical 
character as “ the two diamonds in the crown of Kantian fame,’ 
we are compelled to regard the sentence just cited not only as an 


1 Vid. Chap. II, Part II. 
2“ A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way.” 
Faust: Prologue. (Taylor's translation.) 
3 Schopenhauer, “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” vol. i, p. 599. 
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imperfect and less commendatory estimate of the services of Kant, 
but as an obvious contradiction of this his own statement. Kant 
knew what he taught when he apprehended things-in-themselves 
as Ideas, these as ends, these as determinations of will, and the 
will itself as freedom, which, although revealed to us with imme- 
diate and absolute certainty only in our own moral being, is never- 
theless necessarily identical with “that supersensible which we 
are obliged to posit as underlying nature as phenomenon ”—~. ¢., 
with the thing-in-itself.’ 


8. The Contradiction in the Doctrine of Freedom. 


Between the logically consistent doctrine of knowledge of Kant 
and the doctrine of freedom there is no contradiction, but the 
deepest and most perfect harmony. To have discovered and ex- 
pounded this harmony is the immortal service and stroke of" origi- 
nal thought which has made the Kantian philosophy what it is. 

The doctrine of freedom demands a system of morals absolutely 
free trom hedonism, elevated entirely above every eudemonistic 
view of life, and thus above all strife between optimism and 
pessimism. Kant himself, in separating virtue from happiness, 
developed such an ethics, but when in his doctrine of the swmmum 
bonum he united them, this high ethical ground was virtually 
abandoned. After all eudemonistic aims in life had been utterly 
shut out in a system of ethics based upon freedom and the purity of 
will, they should not have been introduced by the doctrines of the 
summum bonum and of the immortality of the soul. We were 
already obliged earlier in the discussion, in order to set forth clear- 
ly Kant’s doctrine of immortality, and to distinguish the true con- 
ception of it from the false, to point out this contradiction in his 
doctrine of freedom, and may here avoid all repetition by referring 
to those remarks.’ 


4, The Contradiction between the Doctrines of Knowledge and Development. 


That Kant had already furthered the historical-development 
view of things before the “ Critique of Reason,” and had made it 
his working problem; that he had established this view by means 


1 Cf. supra, Chap. III, Part III, See. 3. 
® Vid. supra, Chap. II, Part III, Sec. 2. Cf. Schopenhauer, “ Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,” vol. i, pp. 620-622. 
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of the “ Critique,” and had developed its principles in his treat- 
ment of both nature and human civilization, or the whole organic, 
social, and moral world—all this has been pointed out in a previ- 
ous section." We have also shown that, according to his doctrine, 
the world-development is to be apprehended as phenomenon, and, 
in fact, as teleological phenomenon; that in its unity as well as in 
its ultimate ground it is nothing other than the progressive reve- 
lation of freedom.’ We therefore regarded Kant’s doctrine of 
development as a unitication of his doctrines of knowledge and 
freedom, and the world-development itself as a unification of 
phenomenon and thing-in-itself, and as such a unification as nei- 
ther confounds both nor negates itself by holding the unknowa- 
bleness of the thing-in-itself, on the ground that, as the immanent 
end of a thing, it is not to be found in the phenomenon, as the ob- 
ject of our experience, by even the minutest analysis. There is, 
accordingly, a point of view from which the Kantian doctrine of 
development does not, in the first place, conflict with the doctrine 
of knowledge. 

We must conceive the development of things teleologically, 
grasp it universally. We must extend its application to the en- 
tire universe, but its knowableness must be limited to the moral 
order of things, since all ends become known merely from the 
will, and the will only from one’s own practical reason. Conse- 
quently, the development of things, like ends in general, remains 
theoretically unknowable. Since, now, all phenomena are objects 
of our experience or scientific (theoretical) knowledge, and devel- 
opment is phenomenon, and yet held not to be an object of knowl- 
edge, there confronts us here a contradiction between the Kantian 
doctrines of knowledge and development, which effects the valid- 
ity of the latter. It consists in ascribing the character of phe- 
nomenon to development, and at the same time denying its scien- 
tific knowableness. The Kantian philosophy teaches the unknow- 
ableness of thing-in-itself and the knowableness of phenomenon : 
this, its foundation-doctrine, is shattered as soon as it sees itself 
obliged to recognize either the knowableness of the former or the 
unknowableness of the latter. To such a recognition it is brought 


1 Vid. supra, Chap. III, Parts I and II. 
® Vid. supra, Chap. III, Part III. 
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by its doctrine of development. Without the knowledge of the 
end or of the thing-in-itself which underlies the development of 
things, this development is an incomprehensible, unknowable phe- 
nomenon, and therefore, in strictness, no phenomenon at all. If 
the immanent end of things is not apparent to us, then certainly 
there appears to us no development in the nature of things. 
Hence the Kantian doctrine of development finds itself in the 
following dilemma: either the intelligible, knowable—.e., phe- 
nomenal—character of development must be denied, or the know- 
ableness of the thing-in-itself affirmed; and, indeed, not merely 
its practical and moral knowableness, but also its theoretical and 
scientific. 


ITI. Examination of the Doctrine of Phenomena and Things- 


in-themselves. 
1. The Knowableness of Human Reason. 


The scientifie validity of the doctrine of development demands 
this affirmation. Hence the Kantian doctrine of knowledge does 
not admit of permanent acceptance in the form it received in the 
“Critique of Reason,” in accordance with which only sensuous 
phenomena are objects of knowledge, and all theoretical knowl- 
edge is confined to the realm of phenomena or objects of sense, 
while all practical knowledge remains restricted to the realm of 
freedom or of Ideas, and any further knowledge is impossible. 
But the “ Critique of Reason” contradicts this result itself, inas- 
much as it is obliged to admit the existence of a sort of knowl- 
edge which is neither practical (moral) nor has sensible things or 
phenomena for its objects. This knowledge is the Critique it- 
self, so far as it discovers and establishes along the line of its in- 
vestigation the conditions of experience. It professes to have de- 
termined in its Zranscendental esthetic and analytic the consti- 
tution or organization of human reason. This knowledge. is no 
practical one, for its subject is not freedom; and the objects 
of this knowledge are not phenomena, since space and time are, 
as the “Critique” teaches, not phenomena any more than the 
productive imagination, the pure understanding, or the pure 
consciousness are phenomena. This knowledge is not experi- 
ence, for its objects are precisely those conditions which pre- 
cede all experience and make it possible. All knowledge which 
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aims in the first place only at insights, and not at conduct, 
must be termed theoretical and scientific. Such a knowledge 
is presented in the “Critique of Reason”; it is neither em- 
pirical nor practical, but indeed theoretical, and such as lays 
claim to the character of science: it is the Doctrine of Knowl- 
edge ; and that it would not be if its doctrine of knowledge were 
not knowledge. It establishes the knowledge of experience by 
showing how experience originates ; and it would fail of its end 
entirely if it itself were experience, for that would be tantamount 
to establishing experience by experience, hence not establishing 
it at all, but presupposing it, as the dogmatic philosophy had done. 
Nor may one here object that Kant, then, has used the inductive 
method of experimental science in establishing his doctrine of 
knowledge, so that the “Critique of Reason” itself rests on 
experience. Let us not deceive ourselves by an ambiguous 
play with the word experience! In strictness, our philosopher 
recognizes only that knowledge the objects of which are phe- 
nomena, while, on the contrary, the “Critique of Reason” vir- 
tually leads to a sort of knowledge the objects of which are not 
phenomena, but are the subjective conditions of phenomenon per 
se. The fact of experience is one thing, its establishment another. 
Whatever is established by experience is empirically known; 
that, on the contrary, by. which experience itself is established is 
precisely, on that account, no object of empirical, but only of 
transcendental knowledge. These two sorts of knowledge Kant 
must have distinguished in the way that he did. Transcendental 
knowledge has the character of theoretical, as opposed to practical, 
but not that of empirical knowledge. We thus see how the 
“Critique of Reason ” transcends in its own insights the bounds 
which it itself had set as the insurmountable limits of all theoreti- 
cal knowledge. 

The insight into the subjective conditions from which our phe- 
nomena (objects of experience) and the knowledge of them origi- 
nate, constituted Transcendental Idealism; the insight thereby 
gained, that we can have no other objects of knowledge than 
sensuous phenomena, constituted Empirical Realism. We know 
what necessary connection subsists between them: they are re- 
lated as premise and conclusion. Nothing is therefore more 
thoughtless, when judging of the critical philosophy, than to leave 
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the character of transcendental idealism, whether through igno- 
rance or misconception, entirely out of sight, and to proclaim the 
Kantian doctrine empiricism, as often happens these days. 

The “Critique of Reason” involves the problem of deducing 
from the nature of our reason—which is revealed to us only 
through the most penetrating self-knowledge—the conditions of 
experience (“faculties of knowledge,’ Kant termed them), and 
thus of developing the doctrine of knowledge to a veritable doctrine 
of the process of knowledge. ‘This problem remains unsolved in 
the Kantian philosophy itself; but we have shown that the 
“Critique of Reason” contains the data for such a solution, and 
that its investigations are ordered in such a way that it shows us 
the elements of the course of development of human knowledge 
from perception to science and the system of the sciences." Now, 
the doctrine of knowledge itself is scientific knowledge; and the 
doctrine of development founds itself upon the notion of end, 
without which no sort of development as such is intelligible. 
Hence this notion may not be regarded merely as a moral princi- 
ple tor the knowledge of the moral order of things, and a maxim 
of reflection for contemplating the organic world; it is a principle 
of knowledge which is valid for the entire knowable order of the 
world, the natural as well as the moral. 


2. The Knowableness of Human Natural-ends and of Blind Intelligence. 


Let us examine the reason why Kant limited the knowableness 
of ends to the moral, and excluded it from the natural world— 
why he saw himself obliged to deny knowableness to the imma- 
nent natural-end, which he had introduced into his “Critique of 
Reason ” as a necessary Idea in our contemplation of the organic 
world, and as the principle of teleological judgment. He held 
that ends are only so far knowable as they are consciously pos- 
sessed and willed; that only will and intelligence can posit ends 
and act in accordance with them; that consequently nature or the 
material world has no ends—no knowable ones; and that therefore 
the ends also, without which we are unable to comprehend the 
origination and constitution of living bodies, are not forces opera- 
tive in nature, not knowable objects, but mere /deas, which we 


1 Vid. supra, Chap. III, Part II, Sec. 2. Cf. Fischer, “Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii 
3d ed.), p. 519, et seg. 
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must have, since, although in organized bodies the parts should be 
understood in the light of the whole, we, with our discursive un- 
derstanding, can only put together and comprehend the whole from 
the parts. We are consequently incapable of perceiving a whole 
composed of parts and members; and since we cannot know it 
as the creative grownd of life, we must conceive it as itsend. The 
whole, which we are to conceive, but cannot perceive sensibly as 
object, we are obliged to think as /dea, and hence we are com- 
pelled to consider living bodies teleologically. Had we an intuitive 
understanding, we should not need a faculty of teleological judg- 
ment. In this faculty our reason takes refuge, as it were, in its 
weakness, developing it out of its own primitive powers, because 
it needs it to compensate, as well as may be, for its native inca- 
pacity. By the way in which Kant establishes the reflective 
judgment in general, and the teleological in particular, it presents 
itself as a necessary form of development of human reason, which 
seeks to solve a problem, to supply a needed knowledge, and can 
attain its goal with the peculiar constitution of its intellectual 
faculties in no other way." 

Ends in nature, therefore, according to the Kantian teaching, 
are unknowable and in effect impossible, since they require to be 
posited by will and intelligence; and such an unconscious intelli- 
gence, such an end-active yet blind force, contradicts the notion 
of matter. Thus hylozoism, which teaches that matter is living 
and energized by inherent causes, was regarded by Kant as the 
death of all Philosophy of Nature. Since, now, living organized 
matter exists, and we cannot conceive of it except as adapted to 
ends, Kant was obliged to deduce the end-active underlying force 
from the moral ground of things—.e., from the divine will, and 
thus to give his teleological view of life and of the world a theistic 
basis. But the immanent natural ends, the Idea of which rules 
and guides our teleological judgment, are thereby transformed 
into divine purposes, and life itself, as well as all natural develop- 
ment, remains unexplained and inexplicable. 

The unknowableness of natural ends is based by Kant upon 
the impossibility of an unconscious intelligence or of a blind will. 
But the reality of such a blind intelligence had already been shown 


1 Jd., vol. iv (3d ed.), pp. 492-498. 
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by Leibnitz in his doctrine of the unconscious or imperceptible 
ideas (perceptions petites), a doctrine which he raised to funda- 
mental importance in his theory of knowledge. And, in fact, 
Kant also was obliged to recognize the knowableness of natural 
ends and the unconscious activity of our intellectual faculties. He 
recognized it in human nature, though he had denied it in the or- 
ganic world. We further the moral ends of life by means of the 
“mechanism of instincts”—as Kant terms the impulses of our 
natural ends of life—without being conscious of them and willing 
them. Our natural interests create that struggle for existence, 
and that increasing complexity of industrial society, from which 
issue, unconsciously and without volition, the moral orders of life. 
Everywhere where Kant established the necessity of the latter he 
laid the greatest stress upon the reality and activity of our purely 
natural and at the same time intelligible ends of life.’ That we 
conceive a common world of sense is a fact that our reflective con- 
sciousness finds at hand, but does not create, since it is, the rather, 
produced from the material of our impressions by the systematiz- 
ing representative faculties of reason, and hence arises through the 
non-reflective and unconscious activity of intellect. Kant saw in 
the productive imagination this form-giving faculty, which acts 
unconsciously in accordance with the laws of pure consciousness, 
and constitutes the bond that unites sense and understanding. 
“ Synthesis in general is merely the work of the imagination, a 
blind though indispensable function of the soul, without which 
we should have no knowledge whatever, yet of which we are sel- 
dom even conscious. But to bring this synthesis to notions—that 
is a function which belongs to the understanding, and in the ex- 
ercise of which the latter first procures for us knowledge in the 
real sense.” 

When, accordingly, in our contemplation of nature, and espe- 
cially organic nature, Kant ascribes only subjective validity and 
necessity to the notion of end, it conflicts with his theistic doc- 
trine, according to which the final end of things, and particularly 
the origin of life, is deduced from the original ground of things, 
thus recognizing an end-active power, which is by no means a 


1 Vid. supra, Chap. III, Part II, See. 3. 
®? Kant, “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” “Transcend. Analytik.,” § 10, Cf. Fischer, 
“ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii (8d ed.), p. 370. 
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mere idea. When Kant denies the knowableness of inherent 
natural ends in general, it conflicts with his doctrine of the natural 
ends of human life, which he regarded as a completely knowable 
and end-conformable mechanism of instincts, by means of which 
the natural historical progress of mankind is forced to a moral 
development, and its end unconsciously and without definite aim 
promoted, though not of course attained. When Kant denies the 
possibility of an unconscious intelligence and an unconscious activ- 
ity toward an end—which is necessarily presupposed in the con- 
ception of inherent natural ends—it is contradicted not only by 
his doctrine of morals in the points just mentioned, but also by 
his doctrine of knowledge—that is, by the ‘‘ Critique of Reason ” 
itself in its deduction of the pure notions of the understanding, 
and especially in its doctrine of the productive imagination, as 
being “a blind but indispensable function of the soul, without 
which we should have no knowledge whatever.” 


8. The Knowableness of Life and of Beauty. 


When Kant teaches that all phenomena originate from the 


subjective conditions of our reason—. é., from the material of our 
own impressions and the form-giving faculties or the laws of our 
thought—it is contradicted by his view of organic phenomena. 
According to these conditions, there can be no objects in the 
sense-world which are not composed of such parts as precede the 
whole; hence Kant also teaches that all phenomena, especially 
bodies, are only mechanically knowable. But, now, there are cer- 
tain objects with which this relation is reversed. In this case the 
whole does not result from the parts, but the parts from the whole. 
Every one of such objects is a whole which differentiates, articu- 
lates, and develops itself. Such phenomena are living bodies. 
Could we perceive a whole before its parts, and derive the latter 
from the former, then also an organism would be mechanically 
knowable, and hence an object of scientific knowledge in the exact 
sense of the word. But that we cannot do, because such a faculty 
of perception, such an intuitive understanding, is wanting in us. 
We are therefore obliged to derive the constitution and parts of 
an organism from the Jdea of the whole, and consequently to con- 
sider it teleologically. 

The character, then, of living bodies consists in their being 
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wholes which articulate, organize, and develop themselves. Now, 
let it be carefully noted that it is not this character of the organ- 
ism, but only the teleological idea of the same, which comes to the 
account of our reason. What, accordingly, characterizes living 
phenomena, and makes them what they are, does not permit of 
being determined from the subjective conditions of our impres- 
sions and forms of thought, and is not founded in the general, but 
in the specific conformity to law or type of the phenomena them- 
selves.’ Jf there are living things, Kant explains to us in his 
“ Critique of Judgment ” why we must conceive of them teleologi- 
cally. That there are living things, however, or, in other words, 
that life appears to us in the sense-world, the “Critique of Rea- 
son ” and transcendental idealism do noé give us to understand. 
On the contrary, when we compare the way in which Kant 
explains phenomena with the way in which he apprehends the 
character and fact of life, it remains unexplained and inexplicable 
that life, as. such, appears to us in the natural world. We are 
therefore obliged to conclude either that life per se does not 
belong in the phenomenal world, or that something appears in it, 
which, the criticism of reason, cannot derive from our faculties 
of knowledge, neither from sense, nor from understanding, but 
which, independently of our ideas and phenomena, underlies life 
and constitutes its phenomenon. Now, the fact and phenomenon 
of life are undeniable. Its creative ground, since it subsists inde- 
pendently of our ideas and phenomena, belongs to things-in-them- 
selves, which are to be thought as Ideas and ends, and are, in 
truth, will, the principle of the intelligible, or moral order of the 
world. We are obliged to conceive this creative ground of life as 
immanent natural-end—. e., as unconscious intelligence and blind 
will, and can now no longer hold this conception to be a mere 
Idea, which we superadd to the phenomenon of life, since, with- 
out the reality and activity of inherent natural ends—. ¢., without 
blind will—the fact and phenomenon of life would not exist at all, 
and every addition trom the side of our reason would be purpose- 
less. That whole, which differentiates, articulates, and organizes 
itself, is the definite end of life, or the will to live, which must 


1 Cf. Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii (3d ed:), pp. 514-518; vol. iv (3d ed.), pp. 
403-406. 
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assert itself by activity, and develop the necessary organs for the 
fulfilment of its functions. 

And what is true of living phenomena must also be true of the 
esthetic. That there is a state of harmony and freedom for our 
faculties of mind in which, independent of all desire and all inter- 
ests of knowledge, we give ourselves to pure contemplation and 
enjoyment—that follows from the constitution of our intellectual 
nature. Aisthetic pleasure is a pure subjective state, apart from 
which there could be no talk about esthetic objects. That, how- 
ever, in this state of free contemplation this object impresses us 
as beautiful, another as ugly, a third as sublime, must be condi- 
tioned by the peculiar sort of the phenomena, and permits as little 
as the character of life of being derived from the subjective fac- 
tors which are the ground of the phenomena and their general 
conformity to law. There must, accordingly, be something inde- 
pendent of our faculties of reason, which underlies the phenomena 
themselves, makes them what they are, and is related to the given 
phenomenon, as the intelligible character in us is related to the 
empirical. We must add that this something becomes known to 


us from the phenomena themselves, although we do not find the 
same in the analysis of the given object. 


4, The Knowableness of Things-in-themselves. 


This something is the thing-in-itself, the absolute unknowable- 
ness of which Kant, it is true, asserted, but in the progress of his 
investigations by no means adhered to. On the contrary, in the 
Critiques of “ Practical Reason” and “ Judgment ” light was thrown 
upon the subject in a way which he had not foreseen in the “ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason.” We know that he still denied in the second 
edition of the latter the possibility of principles, the necessity of 
which he thereupon disclosed and made the basis of his critique 
of the esthetic judgment.’ This very noteworthy fact must not 
be overlooked. And in criticising the Kantian philosophy we 
should always remember that it by no-means issued from the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ” as a finished system, but that, on the 
contrary, it unfolded and developed itself, and reached results 
which were not involved in that work, do not accord with its fun- 


1 Cf. Jd., vol. iv. (3d ed.), p. 408, et seq. 
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damental principles, and could not be adjusted to them by any 
attempt at artificial symmetries, such as the philosopher was so - 
fond of applying. The phenomena to which we add the idea of 
beauty, of sublimity, or of inner adaptation, are not comprehended 
by the phenomena the origin of which the “ Critique of Reason” 
teaches; they are swi generis and include more than these. 

According to the “ Critique of Reason,” things-in-themselves 
are the substratum of the nature of our reason as well as of phe- 
nomena. They are, therefore, to be absolutely distinguished from 
phenomena, never confounded with them, hence never with things 
external to us, but always to be thought as the unknowable origi- 
nal-ground of things; that is the doctrine that runs through the 
entire “ Critique of Reason,” and it is difficult to believe that any 
one having read this work would dispute its Kantian character. 
It could not have occurred to Kant to hold the thing-in-itself to 
be a mere idea, or a mere thought-thing—z. ¢., a cause ascribed by 
us in thought to phenomena, and nothing further, as it is main- 
tained that he did in numerous recent publications. Were the 
thing-in-itself a mere thought-thing and nothing more, it would 
as such be completely knowable, and not unknowable and inscrut- 
able, as the “ Critique of Reason,” nevertheless, teaches with the 
utmost explicitness. If the character of true actuality or reality 
did not belong to things-in-themselves, as the original ground of 
thinking and phenomenal being, the doctrine of their unknowa- 
bleness would be not only meaningless, but absurd. How can 
anything which in reality does not exist at all, but is merely 
thought, be seriously regarded as something unknowable? Who- 
ever, then, thinks that according to the Kantian teaching there is 
no such thing as the reality of things-in-themselves, must also 
maintain that Kant has never spoken of their unknowableness. 
But if any one actually thinks that, then he belongs to the already 
numerous critics of Kant who write books on his philosophy, yet 
for whom the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” is to this day a thing-in- 
itself ! 

Every one who has followed the fundamental investigations in 
this work up to the close of the Zranscendental Analytic will have 
the impression—after the section “On the Ground of the Dis- 
tinction of all Objects whatsoever as Phenomena and Noumena”— 
that things-in-themselves are and remain unknowable, that they 
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represent the insolvable mystery of the world, and that our knowl- 
edge must confine itself to sensible objects and to sensible experi- 
ence. This new establishment of empiricism, which carries with 
it the destruction of all metaphysics, now receives the distinction 
of being the chief service and real result of the Kantian criticism. 
Thus the Neo-Kantians of the day have stopped short under this 
impression, and likewise many of our natural scientists, who un- 
derstand the Kénigsberg philosopher less than they praise him. 
They overlook the fact that the establishment of empiricism is 
not empiricism and cannot be empiricism; that, on the contrary, 
it consists in the investigation of the principles of all experience, 
and must therefore result in a Doctrine of Principles or a “Jeta- 
physics of Phenomena,” to have established which, Kant regarded 
as the problem and performance of his doctrine of knowledge. 
He otherwise would not have written his “ Prolegomena to every 
Future Metaphysic which may appear as Science.” 

When, however, we have followed the course of the “Critique 
of Reason ” further, and reached the close of the Zranscendental 
Dialectic, the darkness which obscured the thing-in-itself begins 
to disappear, although its unknowableness is now confirmed by 
proofs. We are taught that, and why, we are obliged to conceive 
of things-in-themselves; that, moreover, while they are not ob- 
jects of knowledge, they are nevertheless necessary Ideas, which 
have for their subject the original ground of both thinking and 
phenomenal being, as well as that of all possible and actual exist- 
ence. We now know, furthermore, what is to be thought under 
these original grounds or unconditional principles—viz., the soul, 
the world as totality, and God. Among the world-Ideas, tran- 
scendental freedom is represented to us as the sole one which, 
while it can never be phenomenon or object of knowledge, can 
yet be the conceivable original ground of all phenomena and of 
their order as natural laws. In the last place, these ideas serve 
as a criterion of knowledge ; they present themselves as regulative 
principles of knowledge—w. e., as guals of experience, which, it is 
true, can never be attained, but yet are to be continually striven 
for, in order that our knowledge may become systematized and 
may so combine in itself the highest diversity with the highest 
unity, that the specific results of the several experimental sciences 
shall become more and more unified and approximate a system of 


XXI—9 
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knowledge which forms a simple whole. Were such a system 
attainable, all the sciences would ultimately be members of one 
whole, and the order of the world would become known to us as 
a genealogical system, in which all phenomena in their various 
species descend from one single primitive ground. This primitive 
ground is unknowable. Hence the Ideas, since they prescribe 
“the principles of homogeneity, specification, and continuity (affin- 
ity)” for the experimental sciences, should likewise be recognized 
only as maxims of our knowledge, and not as prinziples of things.’ 
Notwithstanding, in the Doctrine of Ideas things-in-themselves 
have so far emerged from the obscurity which enveloped them 
that they present themselves, not, it is true, as objects of knowl- 
edge, but as principles regulative of knowledge. 

The Doctrine of Method of pure reason takes a step farther. 
It reveals to us in its “ Canon” the possibility of a knowledge of 
things-in-themselves, not along the path of experience and science, 
but on the ground of moral laws given by immediate self-knowl- 
edge or moral certitude. Jf there are such laws, they have an 
unconditional validity—a validity independent of all experience, 
exalted above all knowledge, opinion, and doubt, and of immedi- 
ate axiomatic certainty. And as certain as they themselves are, 
so certain do they make to us the reality of the moral order of the 
world and of those Ideas which represent its power, final end, and 
original ground: these are the Ideas of Freedom, Immortality, and 
Deity. Thus the “ Critique of Pure Reason” leaves us with the 
view of the possibility of a knowledge of things-in-themselves, 
only that we are forced to take this knowledge, not as theoretical, 
but as practical to regard its certainty, not as objective, but as 
subjective or personal, and to designate it, not as science, but as 
belief. 

The “Critique of Practical Reason” realizes the possibility 
which the Doctrine of Method of pure reason had held in pros- 
pect. It establishes the fact of the moral law and discerns the 
the reality of freedom and the moral order of the world. That 
the thing-in-itself underlies our theoretical reason the “ Critique 
of Pure Reason” teaches; that this thing-in-itselt is the wid the 
*“* Critique of Practical Reason ” teaches. Under whichever title 
the knowledge of the thing-in-itself is recognized, the important 


1 Td., vol. iii (3d ed.), pp. 514-518. 
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thing is that it enters into the illuminated circle of our reason, not 
only as Idea, but as reality and power; we know what it is, and 
that the history of human civilization consists in the fulfilment 
of the laws of freedom and the moral ends of reason, to which our 
natural ends of life are subordinate and subservient. The Kanti- 
an Philosophy of the State and of Religion, together with the his- 
torico-philosophical treatises which belong thereto, reveals the 
world-history to us as the necessary development and manifesta- 
tion of freedom. 

And that not only the moral, but also the sensible or natural 
order of the world, that the world-development, not only as history 
of culture, but also as history of nature,is the manifestation of 
will and of freedom, our philosopher taught in his ‘ Critique of 
Judgment.” The will is that thing-in-itself which underlies the 
constitution of our faculties of knowledge, is the cause of our in- 
tellectual development, and makes it subserve the moral. The 
will is, that thing-in-itself which underlies phenomena and deter- 
mines their empirical character in such a way. that we are obliged 
to judge their forms (in the state of our free contemplation) wsthet- 
ically and their life teleologically. It thus appears that there is 
something in the empirical character of things which does not 
admit of being explained from our theoretical reason, nor of 
being discerned in our experience or in the analysis of phenomena, 
and yet which is involuntarily present, and necessary to our 
thought. This something is the phenomenon of freedom and the 
freedom of phenomenon, or, in one word, natural freedom, with- 
out which there would be no development, no life, no beauty ; 
without which, therefore, our esthetic as well as teleological 
judgment would be without an object. 

That there must be a correspondence between the thing-in-itself 
which underlies our faculties of knowledge and that which under- 
lies phenomena or the sense-world, Kant had already intimated in 
(both editions of) his “ Critique of Pure Reason.” In the “ Cri- 
tique of Judgment” he now asserts it, explaining at the same time 
in what this correspondence consists. Then for the first time cer- 
tain very noteworthy sentences become intelligible, which, on a 
thorough study of the “ Critique of Reason,” will have left upon 
every penetrating reader the impression that the philosopher says 
more, than his doctrine of knowledge justifies. It declares it to 
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be possible that one and the same thing-in-itself may underlie both 
objective and subjective phenomena, or, what is the same thing, 
both matter and thought. Let us take his own words: “ That 
something which so affects our sense that it receives the ideas of 
space, matter, form, ete.—that something, regarded as noumenon 
(or, better, as transcendental object)—mght well be at the same 
time the subject of thought, although, through the way in. which 
our external sense is thereby affected, we receive no perception 
of ideas, will, etc., but only of space and its determinations.” * 
As long as soul and body were regarded as things-in-themselves 
it was impossible to explain their union. “ The difficulty which 
has suggested this problem consists, as is well known, in the 
presupposed dissimilarity of an object of the inner sense (soul) 
and the objects of outer sense, since that depends only upon time, 
these upon time and space, as the formal conditions of their per- 
ception. If one thinks, however, that both sorts of objects do not 
thereby distinguish themselves from one another inwardly, but 
only in so far as one seems external to the other—hence that which 
underlies the phenomenon of matter as thing-in-itself, perhaps, 
ought not to be so dissimilar—the difficulty vanishes,” etc.’ 

If we designate the thing-in-itself which underlies our modes of 
thought, or the constitution of wur faculties of knowledge (theo- 
retical reason), as the unknown quantity X, and the thing-in-itself 
which underlies external phenomena or the material world as the 
unknown quantity Y, then the “ Critique of Reason” has already 
pointed out to us in both its editions the possibility that Y = X. 
This it was obliged to do, since the phenomena of matter are 
indeed nothing other than our necessary modes of thought. And 
‘ yet, again, it might not speak of the possibility that Y= YX if 
things-in-themselves really are as unknowable as it teaches. 

Now, the “ Critique of Practical Reason ” teaches, by establish- 
ing the primacy of the practical reason, that this is the thing-in- 
itself which underlies and determines our theoretical reason ; it 
teaches that XY = will or freedom; nor does it state this proposition 
with a “ perhaps” or “it might be,” but with complete certitude. 

If, now, Y = X, and X= will or freedom, then also Y, the 


1 Kant, “ Kritik d. r. Vernunft ” (1st ed.). “ Transed. Dialectik. Kritik der Zweiten 
Paralogismus.” Cf. Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii, p. 447, 570. 
* Kant, “ Kritik d. r. Vernunft ” (2d ed.), pp. 326, 327. 
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supersensible substratum of the material world, must cease to be 
a perfectly unknown and unknowable quantity ; for Y = will or 
freedom. The philosopher must advance to this equation. He 
does so in the Introduction to the “Critique of Judgment,” the 
entire theme of which rests upon the fact that the hidden ground 
of nature or the material world is one with freedom, that will and 
freedom underlie the sense-world also, that this, too, is the phe- 
nomenon of will or the manifestation of freedom. If it were not 
such, there would be no self-developing bodies, no phenomenon 
of life, no objects of our esthetic and teleological judgment, no 
theme of the faculty of judgment, thus also no problem as the 
subject of its critique. Hence the philosopher says in the Intro- 
duction to his “ Critique”: “Zhere must, then, bea ground of the 
unity of the supersensible which underlies nature, with the super- 
sensible which the notion of freedom practically contains. The 
notion of this ground, although it does not afford us either a 
theoretical or a practical knowledge of the same, and hence has 
no particular sphere, nevertheless makes possible the transition 
from the mode of thought according to the principles of the one 
to that according to the principles of the other.” ' 

If we now compare the foundation of the Kantian criticism 
with its completion, the ‘Critique of Pure Reason” with the 
“ Critique of Judgment, it clearly appears how the work has pro- 
gressed and been transformed under the hands of the philosopher. 
Neither the doctrine of phenomena nor that of things-in-them- 
selves bas remained the same. Phenomena now contront us with 
the character of individuality and freedom, things-in-themselves 
with that of unity of essence and knowableness, for the corre- 
spondence between the supersensible substratum of our sensuous 
reason and that of the sensible or material world bases itself in 
the end upon their identity of nature; they are will and freedom. 
And herewith the veil falls, which, as it seemed, enveloped things- 
in-themselves in impenetrable obscurity. After the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason ” had established the reality of freedom and the 
moral order of the world, and subordinated our sensuous and theo- 
retical reason to the practical, and the sensible and material world 


' Kant, “ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” Introduction. Vid. ‘“‘ Werke,” vol. vii, p. 14. 
Cf. Fischer, “‘ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iv (8d ed.), pp. 397, 497. For elucidation of 
the sentence quoted, cf. supra, Chap. III, Part III, Sec. 3. 
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to our theoretical reason, the entire order of the world was recog- 
nized as the manifestation of thing-in-itself, as the phenomenon of 
will—z. ¢., as the development and manifestation of freedom. 

The farther the Kantian investigations advance from the doc- 
trine of knowledge to the doctrine of Ideas, from this to the 
doctrines of moral freedom and the moral order of the world, from 
these to the philosophic doctrine of history, and to the doctrine of 
the natural freedom of phenomena (bodies)—which coincides with 
the critique of esthetic and teleological judgment—the more dis- 
tinctly things-in-themselves come into view. And the more the 
Kantian doctrine reveals things-in-themselves in phenomena, and 
the latter win the character of phenomena of will, so much the 
more unmistakably does the character of the doctrine of develop- 
ment imprint itself upon the Kantian philosophy; with so much 
the more distinctness does it prove itself to be, as the problem of 
critical thought demands, the philosophical establishment and 
development of the history of the development of universal knowl- 
edge. This is the way which the Kantian Doctrine of Ideas 
points out and follows. It. is therefore a very superficial and 
radically false conception of the Kantian philosophy to understand 
its doctrine of phenomena and things-in-themselves as dividing 
the world for the weal of mankind into science and poetry, in the 
former of which empiricism and materialism are sanctioned as the 
only valid knowledge, while in the latter methphysics is saddled 
upon Pegasus, and the Doctrine of Ideas permitted or compelled 
to seek its kingdom in the land of dreams. In this way one runs 
in danger, with the author of the “History of Materialism,” of 
confusing Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” with Schiller’s 
“ Partition of the Earth.” 

Our examination of Kant’s fundamental doctrines has reached 
the result that his system received a development in the course of 
the three chief critical works which the first ground-work neither 
counted upon nor was adequate for. After the “second Critique” 
had made knowing reason dependent upon the law of moral _free- 
dom, and the third “ Critique” had discovered in the beauty as 
well as the life of phenomena the character of natural freedom, 
new problenis arose, which could no longer pass for insolvable on 
the ground of the unknowableness of things-in-themselves. These 
problems became the themes of post-Kantian philosophy. 
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Cuarter V. 


THE PROBLEMS AND LINES OF DEVELOPMENT OF POST—KANTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


I. The Ground-Problems of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 
1. The Metaphysical Problem. 


A series of heterogeneous yet historically significant systems 
have sprung in the course of a few decades from the roots of the 
Kantian philosophy. This fact alone shows how manifold and 
fruitful have been the influences, how deep and far-reaching the 
stimulus, which the philosophic spirit received through the “ Cri- 
tique of Reason.” Perhaps no philosophical epoch since the days 
of Socrates and the Attic philosophy has been so ripe for great 
and rapid advances as the epoch illuminated by Kant. New prob- 
lems spring from his criticism—questions which affect the ground- 
work of philosophy, and which are seized from so many and 
different sides, that their investigation calls forth variously opposed 
points of view. And the complicated course of development 
which the Kantian philosophy took, branching again and again, 
as it did, finds here its explanation. We see it separate into a 
number of conflicting lines of development, these divide up into 
all sorts of antitheses, and these again into lesser contrasts. Thus 
there arises a great, and with the onward movement ever-increas- 
ing, variety of views, systems, and schools, which on the first out- 
ward appearance looks almost like a state of confusion and decline. 
Yet there rules in these phenomena a necessary law of develop- 
ment. In order to tind one’s way in the general course and lines of 
development of post-Kantian philosophy, extending down to the 
present, one must know the state of the problems which resulted 
from the character and final form of the Kantian work itself. 

The entire theme of the latter consisted, on the one hand, in 
the doctrine of the origination of phenomena from the constitu- 
tion and faculties of sensuous (=human) reason, and on the other 
in the doctrine of the original grownd of phenomena, or the 
thing-in-itself, which underlies the knowing reason and its sense- 
world. For since the knowing reason, according to Kant’s fun- 
damental doctrine, is of a senswous or receptive and impression- . 
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able nature, it itself cannot possibly be the original ground. Since 
phenomena arise from the impressions or sensations of sensuous 
reason as their material, sensations cannot possibly be explained 
from phenomena; for our philosopher was not of the opinion that 
the earth rested upon the great elephant, and the great elephant 
upon the earth. The doctrine of the origination of phenomena 
from (the material and thought-forms of) our reason is Transcen- 
dental or Kantian Idealism. The doctrine of the original ground 
of our knowing reason and of phenomena we have designated as 
the Kantian Realism, because the philosopher wishes to have 
understood under Zranscendental realism that way of thinking 
which regards the things external to us (¢. ¢., external phenomena) 
as things-in-themselves.! 

Kant carried out the idealistic establishment of his doctrine 
of knowledge, but the realistic, with all the questions involved 
in it, he declared to be impossible, owing to the unknow- 
ableness of the thing-in-itself. The realistic establishment 
would have had to answer the question why our knowing reason 
has these and not other thought-forms, why it is thus and not 
otherwise constituted. But an answer to this question Kant 
held it would be impossible for any one to give. Nevertheless, 
he himself in so far answered it that he made the thing-in-itself 
intelligible in the “‘ Reality of Freedom ” and of pure will, and 
subordinated the theoretical to the practical reason. Distinguish- 
ing, now, in the doctrine of knowledge, the question concerning 
the subjective origin of phenomena from that concerning their 
real ground, the latter may be taken as constituting the meta- 
physical problem, which Kant declared to be completely insolu- 
ble, but which he by no means left completely unsolved. He lets 
so much light fall upon it that more light must necessarily be 
sought, and the complete illumination of the thing-in-itself striven 
for, in distinction from all phenomena and without confounding 
it with them. 

To obviate all misconceptions, the reader will carefully distin- 
guish, in connection with the Kantian doctrine, between empirical 
realism and metaphysical realism ; that concerns phenomena, this 
things-in-themselves. Transcendental idealism establishes empiri- 
cal realism, and is itself established by metaphysical realism. 


1 Vid. supra, Chap. II, Part I. 
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2. The Problem of Knowledge. 

The Kantian doctrine of knowledge consisted, in the broadest 
sense, in isolating, fixing, and explaining the fundamental facts 
of our rational knowledge. These facts were of both theoretical 
and practical (moral) sort. The theoretical facts separated them- 
selves into those of science or knowledge in the narrower sense, 
and those of our necessary contemplation or judgment of things 
guided by the Idea of end. The two ground-facts of scientific 
and, in the exact sense, theoretical knowledge were those of 
mathematical and natural science. The two necessary ways of 
contemplating the adaptation of phenomena to ends were our es- 
thetic and teleological points of view, while practical knowledge 
had the character—. ¢., the disposition and moral worth of our 
conduct for its object. 

These facts of reason, unlike as they are, agree in that they all 
lay claim to a necessary and universal validity, which presents 
itself in the form of synthetic judgments a priori. The problem 
of the philosopher was: How are these facts possible? It was, 
then, a question of the establishment of their conditions or factors. 
They were sought and found along the path of inductive inquiry. 
As certain as these facts are, so certain are the conditions from 
which they follow. And since they are facts of reason, their con- 
ditions must be faculties of reason. Just as conditions precede 
that which is conditioned, so these faculties must precede their 
products—the facts of our knowledge and objects of knowledge, 
hence also of our experience and objects of experience. They are, 
therefore, before all experience, or, as Kant expresses it, “a priori 
(transcendental)” ; that is, they are pur« faculties of reason, or 
such as belong to reason, not as resulting from its experiences, but 
as preceding all experience, which it has yet first of all to have. 

We see how the critical philosophy proceeds. It determines 
and constitutes the facts of reason ; this is its starting point, and 
contains the putting of the question. It analyzes these facts, and 
finds by this inductive method the necessary and original faculties 
of reason which produce these facts; this is its method. It dis- 
cerns wherein pure reason consists, or the content of what facul- 
ties constitute it; this forms its result. Do away with any one of 
the faculties discovered—as, ¢. g., sensibility or understanding—and 
you have done away with the possibility of experience! Hence 
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these facts are necessary. Add to the facts discovered another 
that conflicts with them—as, e. g., an intuitive understanding, or a 
supersensible perception—and you have done away with the fact 
of human knowledge and experience! Hence such a faculty is 
impossible. This is the method of proof which Kant called the 
Critical or Transcendental. By his process of induction Kant 
claims to have discovered the constitution of our reason, the 
laws of our thought and knowledge, with just as much logical con- 
sistency and certainty as Kepler did the harmony of the cosmos 
and the laws of planetary motion. Suspend Kepler’s laws, and 
the phenomena of planetary motion become impossible. 

Human reason must combine in itself as many fundamental 
faculties as there are conditions required for the fact of human 
knowledge. Thus the fact of pure mathematics was established 
by the fact that space and time are the two ground-forms of our 
sensibility, and hence pure perceptions; the fact of experimental 
knowledge or natural science by the fact that the understanding, a 
faculty essentially unlike the sensibility, forms and combines 
phenomena by means of its pure irreducible notions. These no- 
tions are not representative, but synthetic, and of the nature of 
judgments. What they combine must be given, hence received 
and of a sensuous nature. On this account, our reason is only 
capable of knowing sensible objects, and not supersensible, as 
things-in-themselves. There is accordingly in the arrangement 
of our faculties of knowledge no intellectual perception or intui- 
tive understanding, to which alone things-in-themselves could be 
given, and could be intelligible. There is no object without sub- 
ject, no thought without thinking, no appearance without a being 
to whom it appears. We should have no common world of sense, 
no objective experience, if we were not able to connect, arrange, 
and synthesize the given material of our impressions according to 
the same universal laws of thought. To produce phenomena com- 
mon to all, there is required “the pure consciousness” and “ the 
productive imagination ” which operates unconsciously according 
to the laws of the former. To conceive the given phenomena, 
there is required “ the faculties of apprehension, of reproductive 
imagination, and of recognition in the notion,” as Kant designates 
them. Thus we see before usa series of different fundaniental 
faculties, which, according to the computation of the “ Critique,” 
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are necessary in order to create the facts of our knowledge, and 
the sum-total of which constitutes the productive capital of the 
theoretical reason. But this sum has only the character of a col- 
lective unity. 

There is still to be added the fact of practical knowledge, which 
consists in the moral estimate of our dispositions and conduct. This 
estimate necessarily involves the idea of an absolute command, 
or of an unconditionally obligatory moral law. But a law that 
prescribes the course of conduct for our disposition, and thus con- 
cerns our truest and innermost being, can only be given by our- 
selves, and consequently demands the faculty of autonomy or 
freedom, which consists in a completely unconditioned or pure will. 
The moral law becomes apparent from the fact of our moral judg- 
ment, and freedom from the fact of the moral law. The moral 
law commands: ‘ Thou shalt unconditionally will and act so and 
not otherwise!” In this we recognize the autonomy of our pure 
will, or the reality of our freedom, which expresses itself in the 
declaration: “Thou canst, because though oughtest!” Thus 
Kant brings us to the knowledge of our freedom also by the 
analysis of a fact—z. e., by induction—while at the same time he 
expressly declares that this insight is not of an empirical char- 
acter. 

According to the results of the “Critique,” the theoretical rea- 
son falls into the antithesis of sense and understanding—the two 
poles of knowledge—and the entire reason into the antithesis of 
theoretical and practical reason, or into that of the faculties of 
knowledge and the pure will. To these faculties of reason there 
correspond tlie two realms of reason—the sensible and the moral 
orders of the world, or nature and freedom. There mechanical 
causality rules, here teleological. Now, it is a fact that there are 
phenomena which appeal to us involuntarily as adapted or as not 
adapted to some end, and which we, therefore, judge as esthetic 
or teleological, according as the character of their adaptation is 
referred merely to our contemplation of them, or to their own 
existence. -There thus adds itself to the theoretical and practical 
ground-taculties the reflective judgment, which takes its place 
between the other two, and itself falls into the two sorts of esthetic 
~ and teleological judgment. 

Thus there results, by the inductive method of the Kantian criti- 
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cism, by its analysis of the facts of our theoretical and practical 
knowledge, and of our esthetic and teleological contemplation of 
things, a series of different original faculties, the collective con- 
tent of which constitutes our pure reason. These faculties are 
related to those facts as their ground. The question now arises: 
By what are the faculties themselves established? For we cannot 
possibly satisfy ourselves with the idea that reason is only their 
sum or collective notion. Just, as the connection between phe- 
nomena is the work of reason, so the connection between its own 
faculties must be of the nature of reason. The sum-total of these 
faculties, therefore, is not merely collective, but systematic ; and 
the system of our faculties of reason must have a determinable 
common root, from which it is derived. The investigation of this 
common origin, and the deduction of all the faculties which Kant 
represented as primitive powers and made the substratum of the 
phenomenal world, from the nature of reason itself, is the ground- 
problem which presented itself after the close of the Critical phi- 
losophy, as proceeding from its results, and as determining the 
direction of the investigations that followed. 


IT. The Lines of Development of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 


1, The New Establishment of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 


The question, therefore, in the development of the doctrine of 
knowledge and in the solution of its problem is one of a new es- 
tablishment of the faculties of knowledge. What Kant found by 
the inductive method is now to be developed by the deductive. 
The possibility of such a deduction depends upon the knowledge 
ofa principle underlying our faculties of knowledge, and hence 
the constitution of reason in general. Kant had discovered the 
laws of our thought and of the process of our knowledge by the 
observation and analysis of the facts of knowledge just as Kepler 
did the laws of planetary motion by the observation and computa- 
tion of its phenomena. After Kepler had discovered these laws 
inductively, Newton appeared and deduced them from one funda- 
mental force and one fundamental law. And similarly as Newton 
is related to Kepler in the establishment of the laws of motion of 
the celestial bodies, the post-Kantian philosophy is related to Kant 
in the establishment of the laws of thought of our reason. But 
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this comparison is intended to have no further application than 
subserves the apprehension of the problem, and is used simply to 
emphasize the deductive character of the latter. 

Kant himself had hinted at this deductive development, not 
only by the deductive or synthetic mode of exposition which he 
followed in his chief work, but also by the arrangement of the 
faculties of reason themselves. These he not merely co-ordinated, 
but sought persistently to systematize. The productive imagina- 
tion was to him the uniting bond between sense and understand- 
ing. That these faculties had a common origin was possible, but 
this origin was unknowable. The practical reason he regarded as 
the superior faculty, the theoretical as subordinated to it and de- 
pendent upon it, the reflective judgment as the uniting bond of 
both. Thus he had himself already given a system of the faculties 
of reason, which wanted, to be really such, only the character of 
unity and a foundation-principle. 

This unity the philosopher declared to be unknowable, and 
hence a thing-in-itself. Should it become known, then the solu- 
tion of the problem of knowledge would also be the solution of the 
metaphysical problem. It thus appears why the post-Kantian 
philosophy takes the metaphysical direction—in that it secks to 
establish the doctrine of knowledge deductively—and, indeed, by 
attaching itself immediately to the Kantian doctrine. It shapes 
itself in its progressive forms of development into a knowledge of 
the thing-in-itself; and it is easy tu foresee that in this progress 
the question concerning things-in-themselves and their knowable- 
ness will be the theme of pre-eminent and decisive importance. 
We will add still a second prefatory remark on this point. If the 
thing-in-itself passes tor wnknowable in the current academic sense 
of the Kantian doctrine, following the statements of the “ Critique 
of Reason,” then the doctrine of its knowableness becomes at once 
the doctrine of its nothingness, and the post-Kantian philosophy 
soon enters a stadium where it becomes necessary to dispense with 
things-in-themselves altogether. There thus arises with the ad- 
vance of post-Kantian philosophy the important and penetrating 
question whether the denial or affirmation of the reality of things- 
in-themselves must go hand in hand with the knowledge of them. 
An affirmative answer virtually declares for the true realism pre- 
sented by a right understanding of the Kantian doctrine, in oppo- 
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sition to transcendental idealism, which has no basis. Thus origi- 
nates the conflict between Realism and Idealism in the post-Kantian 
metaphysics—a conflict that extends down to our own day. 


2. The Threefold Antithesis: Fries, Herbart, Schopenhauer. 


The immediate problem, then, which the post-Kantian philoso- 
phy seizes upon is the establishment of a new doctrine of know!l- 
edge from one single principle of reason. This movement has 
three characteristic features: as doctrine of principles, it is meta- 
physical ; as doctrine of unity, it is mondstic, or, in current histori- 
cal terms, System of Identity; and, since its principle is the think- 
ing knowing reason itself, it is ¢dealistic. Every one of these 
characteristic developments called forth an opposing development, 
which likewise appealed to the Kantian doctrine, and sought to 
justify itself by claiming the right interpretation and criticism of 
Kant. There thus arises in the principal directions taken by post- 
Kantian philosophy a threefold antithesis, each standpoint being 
a special interpretation and criticism of the Kantian doctrine. 
The question with each is: What is the truth, what the deficiencies 
and errors of the Critical philosophy ; what the permanent, what 
the perishable in the work of Kant ? 

The first antithesis is the most far-reaching. It affirms the 
necessity of a new establishment of the doctrine of knowledge, but 
rejects the metaphysical, monistic, and idealistic (@ priorz) line of 
development, as leading to a solution of the problem; and demands 
the observation of our inner lite—¢. ¢., empirical and psychological] 
investigation as the only means of determining the system of our 
faculties of reason. The true critique of reason could be nothing 
_other than “subjective anthropology ”’; “ theory of the inner life” ; 
“natural doctrine of the human mind.” Accordingly, not meta- 
physics, but “Phclosophical Anthropology” appears as the funda- 
mental discipline; it is along this line that the criticism of reason 
and the doctrine of knowledge is to be newly established. The 
representative of this standpoint is Fries (1773-1843), who found- 
ed a school, and has had a lasting influence. His principal works 
are: “System of Philosophy as Exact Science” (1804); “ Knowl- 
edge, Belief, and Presentiment” (1805); and “ New Critique of 
Reason” (1807). The latter is the chief work. Post-Kantian 
philosophy separates itself into the metaphysical and the anthro- 
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pological movements. What else can the knowledge of human 
reason, hence the critique of reason, seek to be than subjective 
or philosophical anthropology? So say Fries and his followers. 
How can anthropology seek to be the fundamental philosophical 
discipline when it itself, like all experimental sciences whatso- 
ever, must needs be established? So answer their opponents. 

The second antithesis has its origin and application within post- 
Kantian metaphysics. It accepts the metaphysical establishment 
of the doctrine of knowledge, but utterly rejects the monistic and 
idealistic features of the movement. It opposes to monism (Sys- 
tem of Identity) the plurslity of principles, and to idealism, a real- 
ism which fathoms and discerns that which truly is (= thing-in- 
itself), as something absolutely independent of all thought. Kant 
had rightly grasped things-in-themselves as the supersensible sub- 
strate of all phenomena and ideas, and as completely independent 
of them; and this their character must be scrupulously retained, 
and the knowledge of them made a matter of earnest pursuit. 
Every monistic and idealistic metaphysic rests upon the uncritical 
and radically false presupposition that one and the same subject 
has different faculties or powers—. ¢., upon the contradictory no- 
tion that one is many. Kant himself was under this constant 
presupposition, since he regarded human reason as of such a na- 
ture that it had and united in itself many and essentially different 
powers. His criticism of reason was in this respect—and not alone 
in this—not critical enough. And this constitutes its fundamen- 
tal error. It needs, therefore, not only to be completed, but to be 
reconstructed and built anew from the foundation up; for it 
worked with notions that are full of contradictions, and hence 
neither qualified for knowledge nor for testing and establishing 
knowledge. Such contradictory notions are: thing with its at- 
tributes and changes, causality, matter, ego. Accordingly, it must 
be the first and fundamental problem of philosophy to investigate 
and rectify our categories of knowledge. This reconstruction and 
rectification is the theme of a new metaphysic, which opposes 
itself to all monism and idealism, and, by the removal of the con- 
tradictions that fill our natural thinking and constitute its evil, 
prepares the way for a knowledge of true being, in order, from 
the point of view of such knowledge, to explain the origin of phe- 
nomena and ideas. 
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The founder of this standpoint is Herbart (1776-1841). The 
first foundation-stone was laid by the work “Chief Points of 
Metaphysics” (1808). A synopsis of the whole system was given 
in the “ Introduction to Philosophy ” (1813). The principal work 
containing the completed system is the “ General Metaphysics ” 
(1829). In the preface to this work Herbart says, in concluding : 
“Kant maintained that ‘our notion of an object may contain 
what and however much you will, we must nevertheless go out- 
side of it in order to predicate existence of it.’ This fact, now, 
is that to which the present work everywhere points; and on this 
account the author is a Kantian, if only from the year 1828, and 
not from the days of categories and the ‘ Critique of Judgment,’ 
as the attentive reader will soon discover. It is not necessary to 
say mure in advance. But let one arm himself with patience, for 
the chaotic state of previous metaphysics must first be shown; 
and it can only be gradually brought to order.” ’ 

The third antithesis has its origin and application within the 
monistic metaphysics. It affirms the metaphysical and monistic 
knowledge of thing-in-itself as one original being underlying all 
phenomena, and hence all knowledge; but it rejects every ideal- 
istic conception of this original being. In consequence, it identi- 
fies vriginal being (thing-in-itself) with thinking knowing reason, 
transforms it into an abstraction, and hence confounds it with 
ideas and phenomena. It thus demands its realistic and individu- 
alistic apprehension in opposition to the idealistic and abstract. 
The more abstract original being is thonght, or the more it is 
universalized and designated with such names as “ Absolute Iden- 
tity,” “‘ Absolute Reason,” “the Absolute,” etc., the more exas- 
perated the representative of this opposition to idealism becomes, 
who, nevertheless, is himself an offspring of the family of Identi- 
ty-philosophers. The All-One cannot possibly be the universal ; 
that is original, this derived, always derived, and so much the 
more, the more universal it is. Reason forms its notions by ab- 
stracting them from ideas, which themselves are abstracted from 
sensible perceptions, which latter are produced from the material 
of our sense-impressions and the perception-forms of our intel- 
lect—space, time, and causality. But these are functions of the 


' Joh. Fr. Herbart, “ Allgemeine Metaphysik,” Preface, p. xxviii. 
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brain which as such presuppose the bodily organism and its stages 
of development. Nothing, therefore, is more absurd than that 
conception of the All-One which turns the matter upside down, 
and seeks to have recognized as the Original the absolute First— 
what, in truth, constitutes one of the last links in the chain of de- 
rived and dependent phenomena. Since now original being can- 
not be anything universal, it must be sought in the essence of 
individuality. Since it does not admit of being derived or of be- 
ing known mediately, it is only to be discerned immediately—~. e., 
in ourselves, in our innermost being. Now, the essence of our 
self-consciousness is effort or volition—the will for this definite 
life-manifestation, this particular existence, this individuality, 
this character. It is the will, not as consisting, so to say, in con- 
sciousness, but as impelling the consciousness on to. a certain 
stage of its bodily manifestation and organization, and hence 
is the unconscious or b/ind will. But the very same principle 
which constitutes the essence or innermost being of ow7 mani- 
festation is the essence or being of a// phenomena. Hence the 
All-One, the original being, or thing-in-itself, is will. The world 
and the realm of things in all their gradations is its phenomenon. 
That it is so, is perfectly evident. Why and how the will ap- 
pears and objectities itself in the phenomenal world, remains in- 
scrutable. 

The founder of this standpoint is Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 
He derives his doctrine immediately from the Kantian doctrine, 
and claims to be the only philosopher who has thought out the 
latter with logical consistency, and completed it. As metaphysi- 
cian, he is opposed to Fries ; as transcendental idealist, to Herbart ; 
as realist and individualist, to the idealists of the System of Iden- 
tity. He was fond of calling Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel “ the 
three great sophists,” in comparison with whom he himself appeared 
as the philosopher in the pre-eminent sense. In his first work— 
“On the Fourfold Root of the Priuciple of Sufficient Reason” 
(1813)—he established his point of view; and in his chief work 
—“The World as Will and Idea” (1819)—he carried it out 
to its logical results. Schopenhauer lived to see late in life his 
growing fame—a fame which has survived him, and still survives 
to-day. 

XXI—10 
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IIT, The Course of Development of Post-Kantian Philosophy. 
1. Metaphysical Idealism. 


The threefold antithesis which we have delineated necessarily 
presupposes that the thesis to which it is opposed is not only 
firmly adhered to, but wrought out into such comprehensive and 
powerful forms that they represent the actual dominating course 
of development of post-Kantian philosophy. However different 
the opponents of the thesis and their lines of work may be, they 
all have one common object of attack ; they reject in a body meta- 
physical idealism—. ¢., that movement which makes Critical or 
Transcendental idealism into metaphysics, or, what is the same 
thing, which seeks for the original ground of phenomena within 
knowing reason. This is utterly false, says Fries, since critical 
idealism is not metaphysical, but anthropological, and the knowl- 
edge of our transcendental faculties not transcendental (a priord), 
but empirical. From this erroneous conception, which confounds 
psychology and metaphysics, object of knowledge and mode of 
knowledge, by regarding knowledge of the transcendental as tran- 
scendental knowledge, there results “the unfounded assumption 
of the transcendental,” “the Kantian prejudice,” which dominates 
the entire metapliysical idealism. This development is utterly 
false, says also Herbart, since the object of metaphysics is not the 
knowing reason, but real being per se, independent of all think- 
ing and knowing. This development is utterly false, says also 
Schopenhauer, since the knowing reason is the subjective origin 
of phenomena, but by no means their original ground. 

Nevertheless, metaphysical idealism or the idealistic System of 
Identity was the first and most direct development that resulted 
from the Kantian criticism. Kant himself had not only indicated 
this development, but fixed its course. He had given that sig- 
nificant hint, that sensibility and understanding, these two essen- 
tially different theoretical faculties, may, perhaps, have a common, 
but to us unknown, root; he had made theoretical reason depend- 
ent upon the practical, and mediated both by the reflective judg- 
ment ;*‘ he had designated the unification of intelligible and em- 
pirical character as the theme of the cosmological ground-problem, 
and the unification of thought and external perception in the 


1 Cf. supra, Chap. V, Part II, Sec. 1. 
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same subject, as that of the psychological ground-problem. Every- 
where in the Kantian criticism the inquiry is raised concerning 
the principle and unity of our faculties of reason. And since this 
unity passes for unknowable, it is identified with the thing-in- 
itself, and hence with the subject of a metaphysical problem 
which the philosopher declared to be insolvable. The attempt to 
solve this problem from tbe nature of reason is of necessity the 
next step in advance. 


2. The Threefold Advance: Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 


The problem is, to solve a series of antitheses contained in our 
reason. The deeper and more comprehensive these opposing fac- 
ulties are, the deeper and more comprehensive is the unity or com- 
mon root from which they spring. Consequently metaphysical 
idealism passes through a series of stadia of development, and 
increases or deepens and broadens with every step its grasp of the 
unity of reason. And since what we have here to discover is the 
origination of our faculties of reason from one primitive ground, 
the constant theme (which was already tormulated in the “ Cri- 
tique of Reason”’) of metaphysical idealism is the doctrine of the 
development of reason. 

Within the sphere of the knowing or theoretical faculties of 
reason there lies the antithesis between sensibility and understand- 
ing; within the sphere of all the faculties of reason, the antithesis 
between theoretical and practical reason, or between knowledge 
and will; within the sphere of the whole world of reason, the 
antithesis between nature and freedom, or between the sensible 
and moral orders of the world. 

The first question, which comprehends least, is concerned with 
the unity or common root of our theoretical faculties. It is shown, 
as a solution, how sense and understanding spring from one and 
the same faculty—that of representation. This attempt was made 
by Reinhold (1758-1823) in his “ Elementarphilosophie” (1789). 

The second question, more penetrating and far-reaching, has to 
do with all the faculties of reason, the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. In answer, it is shown how the collective faculties of reason 
spring from the pure self-consciousness (ego)—the essence of 
which is the w/J—in accordance with the necessary law of devel- 
opment of the mind, which, whatever it is and does, it must also 
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perceive andknow. This highly important and decisive advance 
was made by Fichte (1762-1814) in his “ Wissenschaftslehre ” 
179499), the fundamental theme of which is nothing other than 
the doctrine of the development of mind. 

The third and most comprehensive question deals with the 
unity of the entire rational world, with the common root of the 
sensible and moral orders of the world, or of nature and freedom. 
The antithesis of nature and spirit is to be solved by the absolute 
principle of unity, which is now designated as “ the absolute iden- 
tity or reason.” This movement calls itself by preference “ System 
of Identity,” and finds its chief representatives in Schelling (1T75- 
1854) and /egel (1770-1831). The development of reason in the 
world, or the rationality of the world-development, is the doctrine 
in which they both agree before their standpoints separate. The 
principal works of the former, so far as they concern this theme, 
fall within the years 1797-1807 ; the two foundation-works of the 
latter, in the years 180716. These, as all other developments 
of post-Kantian philosophy, it is not here intended to character- 
ize further than to hint at their main features. 

The chief problem of this monistic and idealistic metaphysics 
lies in the solution of the antithesis, or in the knowledge of the 
unity, of nature and spirit. This antithesis must be solved first 
within the sphere of human nature, then within the sphere of the 
universe. In the nature of man, sense is in conflict with reason ; 
and human life itself, limited and finite, as it is, appears in opposi- 
tion to the divine. The unity of the sensible and intelligible na- 
tures of man consists in @sthetic freedom, and develops itself in 
Beauty and Art. The unity of the divine and human life, as it 
is felt and experienced in the human mind, consists in religipus 
Jeeling and devout resignation. The esthetic aspect of Identity 
finds its representative in Schiller (1759-1805), the religious in 
Schletermacher (1768-1834). 

In the universe, or inthe nature of things as totality, the an- 
tithesis to be solved is likewise twofold: the more restricted one 
between the natural and intellectual worlds, the deeper and all- 
comprehensive one between the universe and God. The solution 
of the first is attained by the notion of natural-rational develop- 
ment, which Schelling grasped on the side of Philosophy of Nature 
and Aisthetics, Hegel on the side of Logic and Theology. The 
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solution of the second is effected by a theistically conceived doc- 
trine of development of God, opposing itself to pantheism ; that 
is, by a theosophy, the theme of which is the world in God, or 
the freedom and necessity of divine revelation. This standpoint 
von Baader (1765-1841) sought to carry out mystically ; Schel- 
ling, in his later doctrine—which claims the character of positive 
philosophy—“ historically ” and as Philosophy of Religion ; Avause 
(1781-1832) rationalistically and ontologically. 

The ground-problem was the re-establishment of the principles 
discovered by Kant respecting knowledge and freedom, or the 
natural and moral orders of the world. The first question dealt 
with the method of establishing these principles: Was it metaphysi- 
eal or anthropological? Within the metaphysical development 
there arose the question of the unity or plurality of principles, of 
their reality or ideality. Within the metaphysical System of 
Identity there arose the problem respecting the character of the 
All-One, respecting its reality or ideality: Was it reason or will ¢ 
Universal will or individual will? God or blind will? Was God 
in the world, or the world in God ? 


3. The Order of Post-Kantian Systems. 


With the logical order of post-Kantian systems the historical is 
also given ; the first is verified by its agreement with the second. 
The first development of the Critical philosophy must necessarily 
have been the metaphysical and idealistic movement; it must have 
developed in Reinhold, Fichte, and Schelling the standpoints of the 
“ Elementarphilosophie” and the ‘“ Wissenschaftslehre,” the “ Phi- 
losophy of Nature” and the “System of Identity,” before Fries 
could oppose to them his “ Anthropological Critique.” The history 
of these standpoints falls within the years 1789-1800. Fries’s “New 
Critique of Reason” appeared in 1807. The monistic and ideal- 
istic metaphysics must have reached its culminating point in 
Schelling and Hegel before Herbart could appear and oppose all 
monism and idealism with his new metaphysics. Hegel’s “ Phe- 
nomenology ” appeared in 1807, his “ Logic” in 181216. Her- 
bart’s “ Main Points of Metaphysics” followed in 1808, his “ Intro- 
duction to Philosophy” in 1813. In the same year appeared 
Schopenhauer’s first work. When the latter published his prin- 
cipal work (1819), Hegel had already made known the works 
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which lay the foundation of his system, and had begun his influ- 
ential activity as professor in Berlin. Toward no one of his 
opponents did Schopenhauer show more hostility, since (apart 
from other grounds of enmity) he saw in Hegel the culmination 
of that perverted development—the philosophy of identity —“ non- 
sense,” he called it. 

In the short period of a generation (1790-1820) post-Kantian 
philosophy fixed and wrought out its leading principles, lines of 
development, and antitheses. One fact in this connection is very 
noteworthy and significant. The new philosophy rests in the first 
place entirely upon the authority of Kant, and seeks still in the 
stadium of the ‘“‘ Wissenschaftslehre” to be nothing other than the 
well-understood Kantian doctrine. With Schelling, however, it 
begins to affect superiority, and it soon becomes fashionable to 
talk of “old Kant” as of past greatness. Then, on the other 
hand, as opposed to the threefold idealistic movement, there 
arises the threefold antithesis, the representatives of which, each in 
his own way, point back to Kant. Fries wants to be a Kantian 
without sharing the errors which resulted in “the Kantian as- 
sumption” of the idealists who preceded him. Herbart wants to 
fulfil the demands of the Kantian criticism by applying them to 
the Kantian doctrine itself, and calls himself a Kantian from the 
year 1828, Schopenhauer honors the founder of the Kantian 
philosophy as his teacher and master, as the greatest of all think- 
ers, and himself claims to be the one genuine Kantian among all 
the rest who has thought out the work of the master to its end, 
and solved the problem. Thus the Kantian doctrine exercises a 
controlling power over the subsequent systems which describe, as 
it were, their orbits about it, the centre of motion, and gravitate 
again from aphelion back to perihelion. The present bears wit- 
ness that in our age the writings of no philosopher are so zeal- 
ously studied as fountains of /iving truth as the works of Kant. 
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LETTERS ON FAUST. 
BY H. C. BROCKMEYER,. 
XIV. 


Contents: Those made suddenly rich demand amusements prepared for them ; 
Goethe’s view of art; art is the product of the “sense of truth,” the self-envelop- 
ment of eternal reason; how can there be art for the man who denies both truth and 
reason? In this new sphere, Faust comes into conflict, not with aspiration (as in the 
First Part), nor with civil society (as in the paper-money scenes), but with the actu- 
alization of reason in the form of art; the understanding (Mephistopheles) cannot 
produce the beautiful, but can suggest the key which will lead to its discovery ; the 
three unities of space, time, and action which should govern the drama; Don Quixote, 
as the typical example of aspiration, seeking for the beautiful in the realm of the pro- 
saic understanding. 

In our last, dear H., we traced the collision between Faust and 
Industrial Society to its conclusion, leaving the latter, before that 
conclusion was quite apparent to it, in a very blissful state—‘‘ one 
half carousing and the other half strutting the streets in brand new 
toggery.” 

Now, the last time when you and I witnessed this play upon 
the boards, some twenty years ago—I mean the time when we 
saw it brought out, and don’t wish to be understood to intimate 
that it has been withdrawn already—you remember that we ob- 
served some other accompaniments, contemporaneous as it were, 
such as grand spectacular plays of the “ Black Crook” spe- 
cies, “ Aladdin’s Lamp,” and the like. These of course were not 
accidental, but were intended by the poet; and while he trusts 
the managers to select each according to the audience which he 
serves, still he (the poet) is bound in the discharge of his duty to 
indicate the class of themes appropriate to the main action, hence 
Faust remarks : 

“You did not think, old fellow, to what lengths your arts 
would carry us. First we made him rich, now we have to amuse 
him.” Of course: well, that is the task before us. 

But before we go and see—I mean you and I, dear H.—to see 
how that is done, permit me to traascribe a verse from the poet, a 
verse not contained in this poem, as possibly bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand: 

“As all the multiplicity of forms in nature reveal but one 
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God, so in the wide realm of art there is but one eternal artificer. 
This is the Sense of Truth, which decks itself with what is beau- 
tiful only, and in serene confidence awaits the cloudless clearness 
of the brightest day.” 

Art, then, in the poet’s view of the question, is the product of 
the Sense of Truth, the ability of truth in man; without this 
there would be no art worthy of the name. It is this ability for 
truth, this reason which is the artificer, who decks himself—he or 
it decks him or itself; he or it is the content, and he or it is the 
chooser ; for he or it decks itself with what is beautiful only. 

With this fairly before our minds, we have to see what a man, 
Faust, will make of this province of human endeavor; he who 
does not believe that man possesses the capacity to know truth is 
destitute of this artificer of art. 

Here, at the threshold, where we enter into a new sphere of 
the theme, according to our analysis, and which is introduced by 
the poet in this remarkably unostentatious manner, it may not be 
amiss to call your attention to one of the peculiarities of that 
sphere—and that is, that it constitutes the immediate rational 
content of the man, Faust, himself. In placing himself in col- 
lision with that content, his every step will be instantly revealed 
in its true character—an object of pity or derision ; and this gives 
an entirely new aspect to the poem, so far as it develops this part 
of the theme. In the former spheres the collisions move either 
in the individual, where the honest, heart-rending aspirations of 
the man for what is true, good, and beautiful, redeem the des- 
peration of his conclusion, or in the world of reality, where the 
lights are at best reflected from imperfect mediums ; but here the - 
focal radiance cannot be avoided. . 

Well, we have to see what a man who does not believe man- 
kind capable of truth will make of art—for that is the more spe- 
citic task imposed—as we are informed by the steward who ad- 
dresses Mephisto with “ You still owe us that ghost scene; bet- 
ter get at it at once; his Majesty is getting impatient.” 

Chamb. “ Yes, but now, even now, he asked for it ; your delay, 
I hope, is not intended to annoy the all-gracious man ?” 

Meph. “ Why, gentlemen, my companion is absent on that very 
business, and he knows how to go about it. Locked up in the 
strictest privacy, he labors with great diligence ; for you see the 
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task requires extraordinary industry. I assure you, whoever un- 
dertakes to dig for that treasure” (treasure being the theme of 
the day, running in everybody’s head), “the beautiful, requires 
the very highest art—the art-magic of the sages—my clever gen- 
tlemen; the thing is not so easy.” 

The demand, however, is not very extraordinary or exorbitant. 
It is merely the ghost of Helen and Paris—the ghost of the beauti- 
ful, not the beautiful itself. But even the ghost of that is danger- 
ous to meddle with for some people—but we must not anticipate. 

The demand of the occasion, the demand of the audience, made 
rich in the way we have seen, is to see Helen and Paris, the pat- 
tern samples or saints of man and woman of such an audience, in 
clear and definite forms; for no one has the slightest misgivings 
but that, his demand being complied with, he will see zt, the beau- 
tiful, in very deed. No one has the slightest misgivings as to 
that, least of all Faust himself. Certain as he is of this, just so 
certain is he that the human understanding is perfectly able to 
supply this demand ; and hence, when he comes to interrogate it, 
he is annoyed to a degree, when he is met with all sorts of quirks, 
turns, and evasions, nay, is told that the heathens dwell in their 
own hell, over which the modern understanding has no authority, 
has not as yet surveyed entirely, much less reduced to possession, 
as if that was an answer! 

He knows, is perfectly certain, that with the mutterings of a 
few magic formulas the whole thing is done. ‘“ Well, yes, there 
is a means.” “ What is it? Spit it out, man.” “ But I don’t 
like to reveal the sublime arcana.” ‘Out with it, I tell you.” 
“ The first thing you have to do is to abstract from all content 
presented to you by your own world. Take this key.” “ What, 
that insignificant—” “ First lay hold of it; first understand it be- 
fore you treat it with derision.” “* Why, sure enough! it does 
grow in my hand—becomes luminous.” “ Does it? You begin to 
see what you have when you have your hand ona thing like 
that! Well, this key will guide you to the luminous tripod, the 
luminous triad, the three unities of time, space, and action. That 
tripod which you touch with the key, it follows you as an humble 
servant. You arise (in the world) without effort of your own, 
good luck elevates you, and before any one so much as notices 
your absence you are back. Once in possession of this tripod, 
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you call up hero or heroine from the ancient night at pleasure. 
Thenceforth, with magical manipulation, gods are made to order 
from any fog or mist that has the least smell of perfume about it,” 
say of meadow-hay or the like. 

“ What next ?” 

“Let the endeavor of your whole being be downward ; sink.” 
Degrade yourself into an ape of former ages. That is all. 

“‘T wonder whether that key will prove a blessing to him. In- 
deed, I feel some curiosity whether he will get back at all or not.” 

Postscript.—But there is no telling; you see, dear H., in a 
question of this kind there is no telling how far the intense de- 
sire, the aspiration of a man, will carry him ; what cuffs, sarcasms, 
and sneers he will be able to endure from his own understanding 
even. If we examine the ever-memorable example left of record 
for us by history, the only one that deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection, we see how the ardent desire, the all-absorbing 
passions or passion of the man, was to do, what? Nothing but to 
rid the world of those monsters of iniquity, injustice, and cruel 
wrong which, according to common report, were prowling about 
oppressing innocence and virtue. It was, therefore, the beautiful 
in deed, the admirable in act, which he, Don Quixote, sought to 
achieve. Now, the desire of Faust to produce the beautiful is not 
a whit less pure and ardent than ever was the inclination of the 
knight of La Mancha to do a beautiful deed, and may therefore 
lead to adventures not less deserving our admiration. This, how- 
ever, is only possible on condition that, as in the one case, our 
admiration is largely of ourselves, of our immense superiority in 
being able to distinguish between a common windmill of our 
neighborhood and a terrible giant from abroad, so in the other 
case we exercise a discrimination, if not equal, at least approxi- 
mating that degree of excellence. Be that as it may, however, 
there is obviously no telling what this man’s passion may lead to. 


XV. 

Contents: Mephistopheles vents his sarcasm; gives Faust advice to ape the classic 
forms in order to produce the beautiful—in short, to produce the ghost of the beautiful 
by abstract methods; Faust is not disgusted, but rather enamored with the forms of 
art; his love becomes jealousy; he sinks into a dream of the beautiful, and becomes 
oblivious of the present in which he lives; he must leave the court and return to the 
university, the proper place for such theoretical activities ; the difficulty of solving his 
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problem lies in the fact that his love is not for the universal (for there is no universal 
for him, according to his conviction), but for the sole possession of Helen; Wagner’s 
Homunculus can see Faust’s dream, although Mephistopheles cannot; the reproductive 
imagination will help on the way to the productive imagination, which is what Faust 
needs for the attainment of the beautiful ; Homunculus, a kinsman of the Will-o’-the- 
wisp, on the Brocken; he is the aspiration to come into being, 

Our last, dear H., exhibits the quirks and turns, the evasions 
and sophisms, the arts, in a word, employed by the understanding, 
when interrogated in regard to the production of the beautiful. 
They ended with sarcasm, and a final brutal home-thrust of down- 
right impudence. Of course, to a man of sense, of right good horse- 
or-mule-sense—for a mule is far the superior to the horse when it 
comes to a question of sense of that kind—there is nothing more 
absurd in nature than this childish hankering after such unreal 
things as the beautitul of any kind or shape whatsoever. In the 
eye of such sense the entire proclivity of human nature in this 
direction is highly ludicrous under any circumstances, but when 
it detects that proclivity, fondling an object unworthy of the name, 
its indignation can hardly observe the bounds of common civility, 
and runs the risk of making itself ridiculous. 

“T wonder whether that key will prove a blessing to him.” It 
ought to cure his foolishness, no doubt—he really ought to have 
no more attacks of that kind. “I really feel some curiosity 
whether he will come back.” Well, if this hankering after the 
beautiful were a mere matter of conviction, you see, Mr. Mephisto, 
there is no doubt but that you would have cured it long ago, and 
there would be no question of a relapse. But as it happens not 
to be, your curiosity in that respect is, to say the least, not very 
creditable to your own good sense; for you see he does come back, 
and that, too, with desire sharpened to hot hunger, notwithstand- 
ing your key—hot hunger sharpened to such an edge that we shall 
see wonders. Just listen, and look. 

Faust. “ Have I still eyes” (perhaps!)? “Is not this Beauty’s 
fountain that pours a stream, bank-full, into my inmost sense ? 
My fearful journey brings most blessed gain. How idle was all 
the world, how blank! And now, what is it now, since my sacred 
priesthood? Now it is as if placed on a new foundation, perma- 
inent, worthy of my heart’s desire. Let the breath of life vanish 
the instant I forsake thee. The beautiful form which at one time 
ravished me with bliss when I beheld its magic scintillation was 
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but a picture of foam compared to this beauty! Thou art she at 
whose feet I bring as tribute the inspiration of every power, the 
essence of every passion to thee, affection, love, worship, mad- 
ness.” 

Hot hunger sharpened, or, perhaps, dulled to such an edge that 
it turns to jealousy. 

Faust. “ Beware you! You impudent fool! You dare! Hold 
on! Stop that!” He vociferates at Paris, when the latter, in- 
nocently enough one would suppose, plays his ancient 7déle, now 
some thousands of years old. 

Faust. “ What, am I here for nothing ; have I not this key here 
in my hand; can I not hurl you, impudent rascal, back into noth- 
ingness by simple abstraction?” Perhaps you had better try the 
experiment, and see what becomes of the object of your aspiration, 
your Helen. Perhaps you had better submit (we meant to say) 
these objects, supplied by this method, to the glittering eyes of 
the understanding, and see whether the result will not be exceed- 
ingly disastrous. What is Hecuba to you? 

Well, dear H., here we are; Faust, with his aspirations set ablaze 
by the means we have seen, the ghost of the beautiful conjured 
up from the past in accordance with the magic formulas con- 
tained in those strange cook-books (““Avs Poetica” and the like) 
is knocked senseless as regards mundane affairs, aspirations and 
all—at least so far as any present outlook is concerned, as to an 
object for that aspiration—his exalted vocation as high-priest at 
the altar of the beautiful, having resulted in that way, in conse- 
quence apparently of that little experiment which we suggested, 
but which was so bitterly deprecated by Mephisto—we have noth- 
ing left but the latter gentleman. For it is always well to re- 
member that while Faust is himself and Mephisto, Mephisto is 
only himself, and not himself and Faust. Under this view of the 
situation we have nothing left at present but Mephisto, without 
mundane affairs, and Faust unconscious, dreaming as it would 
appear subsequently—but practically dead to all but his dream— 
so completely has the infatuation to produce the beautiful taken 
hold of the man. 

Saddled with this dream, therefore, we have to sacrifice our 
position at Court—a loss we well understand (“ That is the profit! 
loading one’s self with fools”), but, burdened as we are, we must 
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back to our old home, the university, the place of investigation, 
the place for dreams—the Court is not for that. 

Meph. “ Rest there, of all the unfortunates the most. Seduced 
into inextricable intricacies of love—paralyzed by Helen, how is 
he to recover his senses?” That is the question—very intricate 
indeed ! 

For you see this is not a case of simple love, although such 
have been known, or related, as presenting a good many difli- 
culties. But a case of love for the beautiful, of 2 very peculiar 
kind, not of that species which rushes out with hat off to the 
street-corners and market-places, to the crowd, whooping and call- 
ing aloud, “ Come, come, one and all; come, enjoy, love, worship 
with me; bathe with me in this radiance divine; make my joy com- 
plete by sharing it; make it universal, eternal! ”—not that kind 
of love, dear H., but that other kind, “the man must have the 
woman, or what in thunder is the book about?” That is the in- 
tricacy of the case, love of the beautiful that we can appropriate 
to our individual purpose—individual, understand, our exclusive 
and undivided purpose, to the purpose of our individuality. In- 
tricate enough, but soluble here if anywhere. Here where our 
vocation, the worthy Doctor Wagner, has not been idle during our 
absence, is even now so absorbed in the solution of the most sub- 
lime problem, that the poor man naturally of the most delicate 
complexion in the world, looks like a very charcoal-burner, has 
not had, or taken time, so to speak, to even wash his face for 
months past. Sure enough, the worthy man, the very key-stone 
of the arch that sustains the learned world, has hit upon, has pro- 
duced, or is in the act of producing, something worthy of that 
world, and not entirely foreign to the purpose in hand. Of course, 
it is a mere speck, a mere homunculus, but it is, or at least it 
strives to be, something human—would become so, in fact, and 
will spare no endeavor in that direction. It seeks to be the begin- 
ning of something human, and can actually see the dream of Faust, 
a thing wholly oblivious to your man of sense—to Mephisto. 

Meph. “ What wonders you relate, the more insignificant, the 
greater visionary. I see nothing.” Homunculus can in point of 
fact sneer back at the old man himself’: 

Hom. “Oh, you with the double hood of priest and knight 
over your eyes from infancy, what can you see, you of the north?” 
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“The question here is, as you yourself have stated it, How is 
Faust to recover his senses? If you have means for this end, use 
them; if not, leave the matter to me. The aspiration toward the 
beautiful is a matter of fact, an element of human nature, for I, 
even I, who, as you observe, am still in my bottle, still corked up, 
I can and do already, in this my rudimentary state, as you may 
say, feel, appreciate, that aspiration. If you have not learned 
that fact, you had better wrap that rag of reproductive imagina- 
tion about the Knight (angels of mercy defend us!) and follow 
me ”—‘ Here set him down. As his foot touches this ground, con- 
sciousness returns.” For he seeks it in the realm of fiction. Poor 
man ! 

Faust. ‘Where is Helen?” 

Hom. “Couldn’t say; but like enough to be found here or 
hereabouts with proper inquiry.” And is that all? As re- 
marked, it is not much, but still it is, as far as it goes or des- 
perately strives to be, human. This little light as is usual in 
such cases, a light that is before it ought to be—rather prema- 
ture—sadly over-estimated as to the extent of horizon it illum- 
ines, can be of no real service to reveal the one thing looked 
for, the one thing needful. “Couldn’t say,” but perhaps “here 
or hereabouts”—and the like. Examined at close range, we see 
that we have met the bright little man or his relative in reduced 
circumstances—his first cousin, but we are not up in genealogy— 
before in no less elevated a region than the Brocken itself, where 
he performed duty as torchi-bearer and general escort, as we remem- 
ber, through the desolate empty places of those regions. There 
as species of pimp, in literary guise—manufacturer of the beauti- 
ful (of the kind where the man gets the woman) for the honored 
public of that empty locality of barren lust—in reduced circum- 
stances, and therefore cuffed about by the boss of the household ! 

Meph. “ Keep the road, in the devil’s name; I say keep the 
road, don’t be zigzagging about in that contradictory hobgobling 
gate of yours—do you hear? or I blow that flicker—that will-o- 
the-wisp light of yours out—out into utter darkness.” 

But here, as Homunculus, not in reduced circumstances, al- 
though plainly enough seen by the understanding armed with 
proper instruments of observation, for you see this peculiar phial is 
quite transparent, by virtue of these instruments—still, while the 
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phial is transparent to Mephisto, its contents are not. The Homun- 
culus, as aspiration to become, with his marvellous propensity in 
that way, viewed as aspiration in general, is by no means unfa- 
miliar with the aspiration toward (which in this case might be 
rendered for) the beautiful, especially when manifested in the 
female form, hence he is perfectly familiar with the dream of 
Faust—a thing not seen by Mephisto, and hardly credible to him 
who surmises, on being informed of the diagnosis of the case, that 
a remedy might perhaps be found on the Brocken itself (not a 
wild guess either), but he is willing to treat the matter with a sus- 
pension of judgment, for the thing has its peculiarities—the be- 
coming. 

Homunculus, however, is not merely familiar with the dream, 
but with the wondrous faith that he entertains in regard to the 
value of congenial surroundings; he hits upon a remedy by which 
to restore Faust to his senses. But beyond this their paths sepa- 
rate, and they meet no more (and there is no conceivable reason 
that they should)—the one to discover if he can how wisely to 
become (not to be confounded with how to become wise), the 
other to discover if he can the beautiful in the realm of fictiun—to 
look for the self-embodied True in the realm of the untrue. And 
what of Mephisto? Well, he has his own thoughts. To him this 
much is certain: that in order to produce the beautiful we must 
know all the conditions under which it is produced, and he will 
see to it that no more failures shall occur on that score. 


XVI. 


Contents: The last words of Homunculus; his destination; Wagner’s problem not 
yet solved; how to breed a poet; can the understanding produce a poem? Faust in 
Greece; he finds no one who has seen the beautiful except Chiron; in the classical 
Walpurgis Night he is to find, not the beautiful, but all of its conditions, commencing 
with Chaos and his daughters, or the formless opposite of the beautiful ; any form is 
superior to no form ; Greek art the standard of the beautiful; all modern art an imita- 
tion of it ; hence the importance of discovering all the conditions of its production ; the 
Trojan War the beginning of the consciousness of the manifestation of the beautiful, 
because the Greek then sacrifices himself for its recovery ; deduction of the elements of 
the problem: jealousy of Faust, explosion, unconsciousness, necessity of resort to the 
Brocken of the classic world, return to consciousness, nature struggling to become beau- 
tiful in the shape of sphinx, griffin, etc., the family relation with Helen as the germ of 
institutional life; the Greek myths of Helen involve three things: Helen must be an 
individual, and yet must become universal and still retain her individuality ; her wooers 
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must surrender life, fortune, and honor in the defence of the successful wooer ; thus 
the family is made sacred, renunciation of individual passion secured; the aspiration is 
no longer commensurate with the object, for aspiration is national and should have a 
national object; this it finds in the Trojan nation ; Greece proves its universality by 
destroying its opponent; the act of Helen, as proceeding from brute lust, appertains to 
the realm of Chaos, of ancient night, devoid of rational institutions, and symbolized by 
Phorkyas ; the content of the act of Helen is individual aspiration for the beautiful, 
and this is a simple duplicate of the aspiration of Faust. 


Whatever the success of Faust, there is no doubt but that his 
escort, whose services became of value only as we have observed, 
dear H., in our last letter, by reason of the peculiar intricacy of 
this love affair that we are investigating—there is no doubt, I say, 
that he, the escorter to this delightful region, will fall in with 
something in his line. 

Hom. “The air is wondrous soft here, and the perfume most 
delicious.” 

Proteus. “I should say so, you lovely little rogue!” “On far- 
ther toward the point of this little tongue of land it becomes still 
more delightful, and the redolent air more inexpressible . 
Come! See!” 

. . . Hom. “ Threefold remarkable spirit, stop.” .. . “ What 
I reveal to you in this soft emulgence is all-inspiringly beautiful.” 
That is the last word of Homunculus. 

Proteus. “It is in this vital emulgence where your light be- 
comes musical ”—becomes rbythmic, so to speak. 

Nereus. “ What mystery is about to reveal itself? Around the 
shell, around the feet of Galatea, it flames, now strong, now lovely, 
now sweetly, as if touched by the heart-throbs of love.” 

Thales. “It is Homunculus enticed by Proteus. You see the 
symptoms of imperious longing, hear the heaving.” (Here there 
is a misprint in my book, dear H.—a Dr for St—so that Stoch- 
nens has been printed Droehnens. Of course I cannot proceed in 
so delicate a matter until I have an opportunity to examine the 
original manuscript, and know that Iam right. If the passage 
referred to anything in the world of reality, it might not be of any 
great moment, but here one cannot be too careful.) 

This, then, is the last of Homunculus. He most assuredly is 
in a fair way to become, whether wisely or not. If the chorus in 
the next act of the poem may be believed, it would appear that 
this sublime problem, on which we saw the learned Dr. Wagner 
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sit hatching—the problem of how to produce genius to order in 
the human species by careful breeding, by wisely guiding the be- 
coming—was not solved at that time. 

It sings: ‘ Alas! born to ail that is desirable in life, parents of 
exalted rank, far-reaching power, a piercing eye to see the world, 
a heart attuned to sympathy with every human emotion, the ado- 
ration of the best of women, and an utterance most melodious; 
with all this, lost, lost to himself in the very bloom of youth!” 

Not solved at that time, even under these circumstances, and so 
we may fairly dismiss that subject. 

But how, my friend, how about the other, that cognate prob- 
lem—at bottom one with this? Suppose we agree with the book 
that, at that time, man, or the understanding of man, was not as 
yet able to produce the Poet to order. There was no reason in 
this, was there? that it might not produce the work of the poet, 
the beautiful. Suppose it should succeed in this; why then Na- 
ture, as we say, may keep her Poet in her pocket. The problem 
is solved from the other end—the demand supplied. 

But where is Faust? 

Faust. * Were I am, as it were by a miracle, here in Greece ! ” 
—the wind knocked out of him again almost by the mere thought 
of this fact—“ I felt instantly the ground on which I stood ”— 
likely. “ How I, the sleeper, was permeated by a spirit.” No 
doubt of that. “I stand a very Anteus.” ‘ See what a remark- 
able collection! Now let me investigate this labyrinth of divers 
colored flames earnestly.” 

That is the thing to do, no doubt of that. 

But beyond the detection of here and there a good outline in 
the colossal abortions of Sphinxes, Griffins, and the like—the 
memories associated with them in his reading, and the exclama- 
tion, “ How colossal the forms, how grand the memories! ”—all 
of which Mephisto attributes to the very natural cause that when 
one is on the track of his sweetheart he is usually in an apprecia- 
tive mood, we hear nothing from him outside of his dream which 
he brought along with him, until he is thrown into ecstatic hys- 
terics by the circumstance that he finds himself seated upon the 
identical spot once occupied by Helen—upon old Chiron’s back. 
This hysteric ecstasy itself, however, is of short duration, as the 
whole thing runs itself into the ground—that is, into the foot 

XXI—11 
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of Olympus; for the object which Faust had in view, there- 
fore, beyond that “seat,” this seems a very unpromising locality. 
Not one of the assembled, Chiron excepted, even as much as 
claims a passing acquaintance with the beautiful. Some of them 
have heard of somebody, who was neighbor to somebody, who, 
ete., but, as far as a sight of the object itself, not even through a 
telescope. 

But what of that? We did not come here, says Mephisto, to 
find the beautiful. We came to hunt up the conditions under 
which it is produced and producible. Not merely the conditions 
in a loose, general way, but, distinctly, all the conditions—that is 
the reading of the text. 

Commencing with Chaos, then? As immediate background, 
undoubtedly. But his daughters—they have some torm, they are 
already beauties as compared to Chaos, and therefore not to be 
neglected. They are indeed the starting-point, if we do not want 
to fool ourselves again in this matter, and they are, or ought to be, 
here. 

Observe, dear H., with what diligence he investigates, under 
such inauspicious circumstances, too, until he finds his object. 
See how he analyzes it, and, finally, with what diplomatic skill 
and perfect disregard of personal appearance he possesses himself 
of a veritable sample of these fundamental beginnings of all forms, 
the very first-born of Chaos. With these, the beginnings, the 
very principles of all forms in his possession, let your beauty pre- 
sent itself. That is— 

But here a question puts itself of the very highest importance 
to our undertaking, and which, furnished as we are, can be post- 
poned no longer. It is this, dear H.: If the unreality of the prod- 
ucts of art of a given period is attributable to a superficial imi- 
tation, and this to a superficial knowledge of the imitated, and 
the latter is the Greek Ideal, as embodied in Helen, then you 
observe that it becomes of the highest importance to determine, 
if we desire to know ad/ the conditions that we are in quest of, at 
what period in the development of this idea it is to be regarded 
by us as perfect—as standing revealed to the consciousness of 
Greece in all its divine splendor. Public rumor, you observe, 
merely reports that Helen stands for the beautiful, but does not 
determine this question for us with any degree of accuracy, and 
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unless it is so determined, why, we might make a serious mistake. 
Was it before or after the Trojan War? If manifestation is an 
essential element, then it could only be after that event. For 
then, and then only, was it manifested, lit up, as it were, by the 
world-torch of burning [lion— proclaimed through all time in the 
wailing accents of helpless infancy, and the groans of more help- 
less old age—this is the sacritice that man lays upon the altar of 
the Eternal. 

This, dear H., is not the solution of that little problem ; it is 
only the statement. Let us now look at it at a little closer range, 
in order to see how we get to the next act. 

The intricacy of the problem is as follows: 

1. We have the natural aspiration toward the beautiful, which 
is not confined to Faust, not even to man, but which is general, or 
nearly so, throughout animated nature. 

But this aspiration manifests itself’ in conjunction with the 
sexual phenomena of procreation only, and in these phenomena 
we attribute to it the function of selection, of individualization, of 
exclusiveness, and hence jealousy. 

2. It is this jealousy that produces the catastrophe in the scene 
between Faust and the Ghost of Paris and Helen, where the aspi- 
ration of the former demands an object exclusive for itself: 

Then the explosion is caused which reduces him to unconscious- 
ness—that is, degrades him to a level with every living thing in 
nature that mates, be it bird of the air or animal of the field. 

3. In this condition the understanding is powerless to reach 
him, and the circumstance that the objects are mere spectres ren- 
ders the case so much more desperate. 

4. The only remedy in this case, therefore, lies in the cause of 
the phenomenon, and must be developed thence. 

5. But the cause of the phenomenon is the potentiality in ani- 
mated nature, which in its first distinct organized existence is the 
spermatozoa—in man the Homunculus. 

6. It is under the guidance, therefore, of Homunculus that 
Faust is borne, in a condition wholly unconscious, wholly inhu- 
man as man is under such guidance, to the classical Brocken, to 
the equivocal elements of ancient culture. To the world created 


by the aspiration toward the beautiful, as it expresses itself in 
nature, 
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7. The moment he touches this ground, consciousness returns, 
for he is at home amidst a world created by his own aspiration, or 
a world expressive of that aspiration in the forms of Griffins, 
Sphinxes, Sirens, Fauns—in a word, of nature struggling to be- 
come beautiful—to become human. 

8. But, while that may be the meaning of this equivocal world, 
that world may also mean all human nature struggling to become 
bestial, as such phenomena too frequently do in the modern 
world. Hence, instead of seeing the purification of the object of 
aspiration, and through it of the aspiration itself, he declares espe- 
cially and with vehemence that he does not want to be cured, 
would regard himself infamous if he did (‘ as infamous as all the 
rest”), and sees in these forms the possibility of obtaining an ob- 
ject for his aspiration as it is, as nature made it. 

9. In this he succeeds when he discovers that point where self- 
conscious intelligence begins its process of mediation through 
which the object of the aspiration is purified, not merely from all 
animal elements, but, from its individual elements, into universal- 
ity—through the institutional life created bv that intelligence. 
This process is represented in the Greek Mythus of Helen, and 
involves the following elements: 

1. The object is individual. 

2. It is to become universal. 

3. And retain its individuality. 

1. Helen must be an individual woman, for thus alone is she 
an object for the natural aspiration for the beautiful. 

2. This individuality can show its universality only by the 
power which it exercises over al/ men. To be the object for one, 
a few or many, is not sufficient. Universality means al. 

All the young men of Greece are wooers. 

3. Wooing, however good, as far as it goes, furnishes no demon- 
stration of the universality in question. This can be supplied 
only by an absolute surrender of the individuality of each wooer 
—of his life, fortune, and sacred honor—to the object. All agree 
that whoever wins the object of their common aspiration shall 
command the life and fortune of each individual for the defence 
of his hearth. 

4, The purification of the aspiration is thus complete; that is, 
in a formal way. The sacredness of the family is established by 
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formal compact signed, sealed, and delivered by a// in the pres- 
ence of all Greece. 

5. To achieve this, however, each individual wooer had to re- 
nounce the individual woman; the universality of the object could 
only be established by this solemn renunciation. So long as the 
individual wooer demanded ¢hzs individual beauty, come what 
may, he could not sign that compact. In lieu of it, of the indi- 
viduality of the object, they have established for each the sacred- 
ness of the family as the home, the embodiment of the beautiful. 
A creation of intelligence in lieu of a product of nature. 

6. But the immediate object, Helen, remains as nature made it. 
It is no party to the compact; and the family, even in its formal 
state, consists of two individuals, both of whom must be purified— 
must surrender their caprice in order to be united into one (see 
Letters III and IX, notes). 

7. The object, therefore, is no longer commensurate with the 
aspiration, nor the aspiration with the object (for we must remem- 
ber that both are either). The latter is individual; it as aspira- 
tion seeks an object commensurate with its individuality. This it 
finds, not in Greece, for Greece has signed that compact, but be- 
yond where there are still men—men that are willing to kill and 
be killed for the individual object, the woman they want. 

8. But this act on the part of the object arouses the formal com- 
pact, the formal family into an armed reality, that, in the event, 
demonstrates its own universality, by the destruction of the individ- 
ual object of the aspiration of Helen— Paris and all his adherents. 

9. The content of this victory, the family, of course, terminates 
the equivocal realm into which Faust was guided by his aspira- 
tion, and places the act of Helen in the form of Phorkyas, as the 
land-mark, as the everlasting monument of demarkation between 
its own world and that realm of Chaos, of brute lust, of ancient 
night, utterly devoid of any institution of rational intelligence— 
Phorkyas, “in whose creation no God was concerned.” 

10. The content of this act is, as we have seen, the individual 
aspiration toward the beautiful, the same as manifested through- 
out animated nature—a simple duplicate of the aspiration of 
Faust, the man who denies the existence of truth to men. 

11. It is this act which in the shape of Phorkyas throws Helen 
into the arms of . . .; but let us go and see. 
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XVII. 


Contents: The reception of Helen by Lynceus and Faust ; the nature of their relation ; 
not universal, but particular; the spectre of the hearth; Euphorion’s fate predestined ; 
the understanding, with all the conditions in its hand, produces only the external gar- 
ments of beauty, and has even to dispute its title “with demons tugging at the cor- 


ners.” 

Lynceus. “Let me kneel, let me look, let me die, let me live! 
Lost! lost! Dedicated body and soul to this God-given woman ! 
Intently awaiting the glories of morn, with eyes on the East, the 
Sun arises miraculously in the South ; attracts the eye to that side ; 
instead of hills and delJs, the wide expanse of earth and sky. Her 
to see! Her, the only one! Gifted with eyesight like the lynx, 
lo! I strain every nerve, bewildered asin a dream. How could 
I locate myself? The pinnacle! the tower! the gate! Fogs 
sway aud vanish before my eyes—such a goddess stands revealed ! 
Absorbed are heart and eyes, and this beauty as it dazzles dazes 
me entirely ; I forget my duties as warder—clean forget the won- 
der-horn. You may threaten, may destrey me; beauty assuages 
every passion.” 

This, mark you, from the man with extraordinary eyesight. 
Nay, in a few moments he comes rushing back with— 

“You see me back, O Queen! Me, the man of unbounded 
wealth, begs, oh, begs one look from thee! He gazes on thee, and 
feels poor as a beggar, and rich as a prince.” 

After describing his store of wealth, whence, and how ac- 
quired— 

“ All this I held fast my own, but now, rather loosely, it be- 
comes thine. I believed it of highest value, but now see that it is 
naught. All my wealth is vanished, cut down, and withered like 
grass. Oh, give it back its value with one cheerful look.” Do! 

Pray imagine the feelings of the poor man when he is told by 
Faust— 

“Take away your burden edaciously acquired. Quick! Not 
exactly censured, but neither worthy of reward. Whatever the 
castle contains belongs to her, of course. To bring piecemeal 
offerings of special objects is superfluous. Go! Heap treasure 
upon the top of treasure; erect the sublime picture of unheard-of 
splendor. Let the arched dome shine like a new heaven. Ar- 
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range a paradise of lifeless life. In advance of her step, let the 
embroidered carpet unroll on carpet; her feet be met by velvet 
floor, her eye by splendors endured only by the gods.” 


How is that, dear H.? 

Lynceus. “ What the master orders is easily done. Mere play, 
in fact, for the servant to perform.” 

Atter such a reception we are prepared to look around and ask 
with the leader of the chorus : 

“Who could blame our Queen if she should grant the Lord of 
the Castle some friendly attention? Remember, too, that we are 
prisoners, all of us, as we have been more than once since the 
awe-inspiring downfall of [lion, and the labyrinthine journey 
thence.” 

No, indeed, no one ought to blame the queen—no one but a 
brute would. But you really were prisoners then — you were 
treated as such by the persons in charge? You, the handmaids, 
the immediate handmaids of beauty? And you really think that 
the circumstance that you all, Queen and handmaids, are prisoners 
now, ought to be considered in judging the conduct of your Queen 
in the case supposed ? 

Well, your experience in such matters entitles your opinion to a 
good deal of weight, no doubt, and when you tell us further: 

“Women accustomed to the love of men (man in the plural) 
are no choosers, but judges they are; and, as occasion serves, 
grant their favors impartially to golden-locked shepherd or to 
black-bristled Faun alike.” It only shows the extent of your ex- 
perience. Nay, if we recall the greeting which your Queen re- 
ceived, but now, as it were, at the hearth and home of her husband 
Menelaus, we should be less than human if we did not agree with 
you. We remember your own surprise, even as you called out to 
your friends : 

“ Come, leave now the pleasure-strewn path of song, and direct 
your eyes to the palace portal. What do I see, sisters? is it not 
the Queen who returns to us with strangely agitated step?” (on 
a run, so to speak). “What is it, exalted Queen? what could 
happen to thee of exciting nature in the halls of thine own house ? 
You cannot hide it, for in spite of you I read upon your brow a 
noble anger debating with surprise.” (Not to say terror.) 

Helena. “ Common dread does not become the daughter of Zeus. 
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The frivolous hand of timorous fear does not touch her. But terror 
sprung from the lap of primeval night, in the beginning of things, 
and which even now many-formed heaves itself into the light of 
day, up out of the Mountain’s cavernous throat of fire, shakes the 
courage even of hero. The inhabitants of Styx have to-day so 
fearfully marked for me the entrance into this house that I gladly 
leave, like a guest dismissed, the oft-frequented, longed-for portal. 
But no. I have retreated hither into the light of day, and who- 
ever you may be, ye powers, farther you drive me not. I will 
think of purifications. Then cleansed, the glowing hearth may 
welcome the wife as well as the husband.” 

No! No! Panthalis—Mrs. or Miss—no one can blame your 
Queen for granting those little friendly attentions. A lady whose 
own hearth has no other welcome to offer, a lady who cannot ap- 
proach that hearth without purification ; who, in tact, approaches 
that hearth with reflections such as these: 

“JT have journeyed hither over the sea in the same ship with 
my husband, who now sends me in advance to his City ; but what 
his intentions are I am unable to fathom. Whether I come as 
wife, as Queen, or as a sacrifice for the bitter grief I caused the 
prince, and the endless woes of the Greeks, captured I am. 
Whether a prisoner, I know not. For the Eternals determined 
fame and fortunes doubtful for me as the questionable companions 
of my beauteous form, and they now stand at my side with a low- 
ering, threatening presence. For in the Hollow Ship my husband 
scarcely looked at me, and never spoke one friendly word—sat by 
my side as if intent on mischief. 

“ When you have done inspecting,” said he, “everything, in its 
order, then take as many tripods as you may deem necessary, and 
such vessels as he who ofticiates at the sacrifice desires at hand 
while performing the sacred rite—the kettles and the pans, not 
less the shallow plate; the high jars be filed with purest water 
from the sacred spring; in addition, see prepared some dry wood 
readily kindled into flame; and, finally, see that a well-ground 
knife may not be wanting. Thus he spoke, but not a syllable did 
he utter indicating what living thing he intends to butcher in 
honor of the Olympians. It looks suspicious. 

“Let it be as it may. Whatever may be my lot, it behooves 
me to ascend without delay into the palace. ... My feet do not 
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bear me with buoyancy up the high steps, which in childhood’s 
glee I danced merrily to the top.” 

I say a Queen in her situation is not to be blamed in the little 
affair under consideration. Blame the lady? No. 

But what about Mr. Lynceus? The man of that marvellous 
collection of wealth, of learning, of no end of bright things brought 
together by edacious labor from far and near. How about him ? 
Is this the use to which the result of all his unheard-of toil is to 
be put? Are these bright things to be placed at the disposal of a 
beanty who, according to her own story, entertains grave doubts 
whether her husband will not or ought not to cut her throat for 
the infamous scandal brought to his bed? A beauty whose won- 
derful charms could not win one, no? not one friendly word dur- 
ing the long and devious voyage from the man who sits beside her 
in the hollow ship. The beauty, who, brought face to face with 
the sacred hearth, whose gentle glow erst melted the wife and the 
husband into one being of holy joy, of fatherhood and Mother- 
hood—sees what? Her Deed. First-born of Chavos. Hideous 
damnation of primeval night starting up from the ashes there, 
waving her back from the threshold. It is her deed, and not a 
fiction-monger’s lie. For Penelope at Ithaca is even now weaving 
the garment for the monster to exhibit it in all its nakedness. It 
is her deed of desecration which drives her from the family hearth 
approached with so heavy a heart, with so languid a step. Ob- 
serve that deed. Althongh past endurance, in the sight of that 
hearth, see with what fatal spell it controls the terror-stricken 
slave and her crew!—that crew, meanwhile, more blind than 
their mistress, heaping execrations upon itself. “Speak but your 
name, and the riddle is solved.” For the Phorkyads are the first- 
born of Chaos; born before the ancient night of impenetrable 
darkness, of siinple brute lust, had yielded place to organized in- 
stitutions of intelligence. ‘ No God was concerned in their cre- 
ation.” And it may, therefore, admit of serious question whether 
the degree of perfection attributed to them by sacred poesy—one 
eye and one tooth for the three—is not above the truth when 
measured by rigorous fact. 

I say, what about this man who claims to have eyes to see ? 

Alas! dear H., it is only for bright glittering things, for gew- 
gaws. But for the prayer which he addresses to what he believes 
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to be the beautiful—“ Oh, give it, the trumpery, back its value 
with one cheerfui look ”—which evinces some sincerity, and also 
some appreciation of the outer relation of things, he would inevi- 
tably sink beneath the contempt of all mankind—his jewels being 
such a load. 

And, now, what about the Lord of the Castle, the Knight so 
deeply interested in these questions, or their purport? Well, my 
dear H., you must look for yourself; how am I even to hint at 
any one feature of the ecstasy that now thrills his whole being— 
quivers, so to speak, the very spurs at his heels into music, when 
I could not even do justice to the effect of that ever-memorable 
“seat” in the last scene? Be pleased to recall the air, the genu- 
flexions, the grimaces, etc., with which he officiated before us at 
the altar of Beauty—a beauty of the kind made of any mist or 
fog with the least scent of perfume about it; the kind that is 
wholly dumb—inside blank and outside fog. Then recall the 
effect of that “ seat,’ and then endeavor to picture to yourself the 
looks, the attitudes, the feelings, the shiverings of the man when 
he comes into the actual presence of the beauty—the beauty of 
the kind where the man gets the woman. 

Do this if you can ; but I repeat my advice, go and see for your- 
self—not just now, however, for you see he is busy teaching this 
unclean—({I may say that, for she herself stated that she would 
think out some way of purifying herself, in order that she might 
approach the family hearth, when she adopted the other alterna- 
tive of remaining as she was and letting the hearth go)—I mean 
to say that the Knight is teaching this unclean beauty how to 
rhyme. You might disturb him; take this glimpse into the inside 
there. 

Faust. “I scarcely breathe; I quiver; Speech is dumb; it is a 
dream ; time and place have vanished.” 

You observe. And so we have arrived whence we started for 
insight, for content—wholly dumb, mere pantomime; the very 
same pantomime we had before, with this difference, that for 
Faust it is not the other fellow that has the woman. But for us 
it is; and so we are whence we started, with hands, hearts, and 
souls empty. 

Of course, that sublime picture of unheard-of splendor—that 
paradise of lifeless life, made up of the Learnings and Earnings 
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of the Ages—that is something. But you will observe that with- 
out a cheerful smile of beauty—a beauty that is itself content, and 
can employ such things—they are mere trumpery, the very ex- 
treme outer of form; and for this content we have the object as 
presented by nature. (See Letter X VI.) 

The offspring of the Zéazson between the natural aspiration to- 
ward the beautiful and its object, as presented by rumor, with the 
understanding as go-between is extremely precocious, as is not 
unusual with offspring born ont of wedlock, but, as is also not 
unusual, entirely too smart to live long. So after romping his 
little hour with the handmaids of beauty, who, as handmaids of 
beauty of that kind, are not averse to such and kindred recreation, 
he incontinently breaks his neck at the feet of his parents, to the 
relief almost of the latter; for no appeal of theirs, however touch- 
ing or tender, has the slightest effect upon the youngster, bent on 
courting his fate with reckless daring. 

Helen. “Searcely called into life, scarcely given to the bright 
sun of day, thou yearnest from the dizzy heights beyond—beyond 
into space filled with agony and woe. Are, then, we naught to 
thee; is the golden bond a dream?” Nothing more; not even 
that under the circumstances. That is all one to him; and so— 

Helen. “The tie of love is severed, and with it the tie of life. 
Deploring both, I bid thee a painful fare-the-well!” Of course, 
the tie of love and life is one and the same thing with beauty of 
this species. 

Meph. “ Hold fast the only thing that remains to thee—the 
garment! Don’t let go of it; there are demons tugging at the 
corners to drag it down below. Hold tu it! It is not the God- 
dess herself—still it is divine. Avail yourself of the high, the 
estimable favor, and ascend. It bears you swiitly, high above the 
commonplaces through the ether as long as you can sustain your- 
self.” And no longer. 

“We meet again far—far from here.” 

The curtain drops, says the Poet; “ Phorkyas in the side-scene 
straightens up, until she assumes giant proportion; pushes veil 
and mask aside, and exhibits herself as Mephisto, in order, by way 
of epilogue, to comment upon the piece, if deemed necessary.” 

Not necessary, thank you! the face is all-sufficient. 

You will observe, dear H., that the understanding with all the 
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conditions at command, from Phorkyas up to Helen, from the 
first-born of Chaos, the first rudiments of form, up to the highest 
example of beauty known to rumor—lacking the artificer, the 
Sense of Truth, achieves with all its marvellous skill nothing but 
the outer drapery, the external garments of beauty, and even this 
only with a disputed title, “ with demons tugging at the corners.” 


XVIII. 


Contents: We have now seen what is the quality of art that the understanding can 
produce to satisfy the shoddy public thirsting for amusement during its leisure; the 
fourth act now opens; Faust bids adieu to clouds, and arrives at facts; there is an 
ocean of the unknown surrounding this realm of fact ; a noble army of scientific toilers 
make inroads on it; want of organization in the toilers renders nugatory their work ; 
to organize them shall be Faust’s life-endeavor ; meanwhile the Emperor, with his fool- 
gospel, has so managed as to let his State fall into anarchy, and revolution is in prog- 
ress; Faust and the Understanding prop the throne, and a victory is gained for the 
Emperor, Faust, and Anarchy; with justice present, every want is protected in its 
rational exertion ; with justice absent, every want is a yawning chasm that seeks to engulf 
the State; Faust’s labors, guided by Mephistopheles, tend to make anarchy perpetual ; 
“court festivals” the only business left for the State; the Archbishop asks for a large 
endowment for church purposes, and gets it; “the want is money—get it”; but the 
Archbishop is not satisfied; he demands the share of the realm which has been assigned 
to Faust; it is the land still covered by the waves—the land of unknown truth covered 
by the ocean of ignorance, which science is to lay bare, and add to the terra firma ; the 
Church wishes to control the conclusions of science, and have power of revision; the 
Emperor, however, does not grant this last request. 


These, then, dear H., are the outlines of the themes we referred 
‘to in Letter XIV as appropriate to the main action, and trom 
which managers may select without risk of serious mistake or in- 
congruity so long as the main play is upon the board. The latter 
will now claim our attention. For society which we left so happy, 
“one half carousing, and the other half strutting the streets in 
brand new toggery ”—in order to look after its amusements, to 
see that nothing might be wanting for its proper relaxation during 
the leisure moments of such exhausting occupation—is about to be 
informed of the full blessing which it is to enjoy from that new 
gospel mentioned in Letter XIII, “The want is money—get it.” 
Let us observe the progress of the play. 
“The scene is the very pinnacle of a jagged mountain range of 
naked rock. A cloud approaches, leans upon the edge where there 
is a small level spot, opens, and Faust emerges,” 
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And bids good-by to clouds forever, having arrived on solid 
naked fact at last. Nay, the very ideal of naked fact, as we see. 

For a moment he contemplates the illusions of the past, as they 
glide by in the shape of a cloud, that but now supported him, off 
toward the East. He still sees some outlines of beauty which, 
however, soon vanish, and the whole is piled up in a broad stra- 
tum along the horizon, resembling a glacier—mirroring with a 
sterile glitter the aims once so high to him in the days that are 
no more. 

Another illusion, a slight mist takes the form of his tirst love— 
does not dissolve, but, gently gliding, ascends upward into the blue 
ether, and draws after it the better part of his inner self. 

While thus occupied a “seven-league boot” heaves in sight. 
Another of the same kind follows, Mephisto alights. The boots 
march on in a great hurry. 

Mephisto. “ That’s what I call making progress to some pur- 
pose! But, say, what in the world has got into you, to halt in 
the midst of these monstrosities, among these cliffs and yawning 
chasms? Of course to me the scene is quite familiar, although 
not exactly in this locality; for, in point of fact, this used to be 
the floor of hell.” 

Faust. “ Youre never wanting in foolish yarns. It is high 
time you were spinning one of that kind.” 

At which Mephisto proceeds in bitter earnest to rehearse the 
voleanic theory of geology. Assigns, however, as ultimate cause 
the banishment of the devils into the deepest depths, “ where, 
being crowded together in a limited space without proper ventila- 
tion, the foul air generated produces coughing and sneezing; a 
blowing off at both ends, in fact, by all the devils at once.’ This 
results in a volume of gas of such magnitude and power as to 
burst the crust of the earth wide open, and produce the phenomena 
we see. 

In fact, we are in the midst of a discussion of problems in phys- 
ical science, so called, and modern progress. Of course the illu- 
sions of the past we have found to be illusions in very deed, but 
here in this sphere of naked fact, here the understanding is mas- 
ter, and here something may be achieved of memorable import. 

Observe that ocean of ignorance and doubt, on the one hand, 
and this noble army of toilers making inroads upon that ocean, 
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upon the unknown, on the other. Observe, also, how this mass of 
toilers is without organization, each working after his own plan, 
and the result as a whole is but too often a fluctuating, aimless 
strife; now victory, now defeat, leaving a large margin of debata- 
ble ground, which in my judgment might be reclaimed if a central 
institution were established that could pronounce authoritatively 
this is truth and this is error. 

This is possible, and to accomplish this shall be the sole aim of 
what remains of life. If there is aught of ability in you, apply it 
in this direction. 

Meph. “ Nothing so easy as that. Hear you those drums in 
the distance ?” 

Faust. “ What, war again? the prudent man dislikes to hear it.” 

Meph. “ War or peace is all one to him who knows how to draw 
profit from either. You are on the alert for the opportunity ; it 
comes, and there you have it.” 

Faust. “ Please keep such wise saws to yourself. Explain what 
you mean in plain terms.” 

Meph. “On my journeying about it did not escape my atten- 
tion that our worthy Emperor is in an awkward situation. You 
remember him. At the time when you and I amused him, and 
tilled both his hands full with false wealth, why the whole world 
was at his feet. . . . In the mean time the State fell into anarchy, 
where great and small, right and left, were at feud ; brothers slew 
or banished brother, castle was arrayed against castle, city against 
city, trade against nobility; the bishop against chapter and con- 
gregation. Wherever two met, they were enemies ; in the churches, 
death and murder; beyond the city’s gate, merchant and traveller 
as good as lost. For to live meant ‘defend thyself!’ well; that 
went at a high rate.” 

Faust. “Went? It hobbled, fell down, jumped up again, 
threw a somersault, then tumbled along in a hideous, inextricable 
coil.” 

Meph. “ And no one dared to say one word against such a state 
of affairs; for every one wanted to be, and could be, boss. The 
most insignificant idiot was accounted the full stature of a man. 
Thus things went on, from bad to worse, until utterly unendura- 
ble; the better classes arose in arms and said, ‘ He is master who 
can give us peace. The Emperor can not, will not do it; let us 
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elect a new one who can revive the State, protect the citizen, and 
secure justice and peace to all.’” 

Faust. “ That sounds very priest-like.” 

Meph. “So it was the priests; they stirred up the rumpus; as 
it increased to a rebellion they sanctified the cause; and our Em- 
peror, whom we made so happy, marches hither to fight perhaps 
his last battle.” 

Faust. “Ym sorry for him; he was such a good, open-hearted 
fellow.” 

Meph. “Come, let us take a look at the situation; as long as 
there is life there is hope. If we can rescue him out of this pre- 
dicament, only this once, it will be as good as a thousand times. 
Who knows how the dice may fall; and if he has luck, why he will 
not lack dominion.” 

(“They climb over an intervening mountain, and examine the 
position of the army in the valley beyond.”) 

Meph. “The position I see is well selected. We join, and vic- 
tory is assured.” 

Faust. “ What can we add—deception, blind delusion, empty 
show?” 

Meph. “Stratagem! to win battles! Keep your eye upon the 
high purpose you have in view. If we succeed in preserving the 
realm and throne for the Emperor, you kneel down and receive 
that unlimited domain you mention.” 

Don’t you see, if there is virtue in our scientific attainments 
here is the place to show it, and show it to some purpose. If they 
can prop the throne against the just demands of the best in the land 
—against the Church itself, its ancient pillar—pray who controls 
in the future? Best in the land? let them go hang themselves! 

To trace the course of the battle we have no call; suttice it to 
say, that the event is victory for throne, Faust, and anarchy. 

From this, then, dear H., we may form some estimate of the 
significance of justice to man, of its presence or its absence, and of 
the fool-gospel that replaces it, or seeks to replace it upon the 
boards of the State, where this play is being performed. With 
justice present every want is sacred, a fountain of rational exer- 
tion, a blessing to the State. With justice absent every want is a 
yawning chasm that seeks to engulf that State, as a body defunct, 
deserted by the rational end, the vital spirit of its existence. 
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To thwart this beneficent result, to make anarchy perpetual, 
this, then, according to the poet, is the deep damnation which the 
conviction vf Faust brings upon the State, where it is adopted as 
the guiding truth. What boots it, that society as the industrial 
totality of the State is “in financial stress,” as the phrase goes— 
the “ rag-spectre ” of fool-money, as Mephisto calls it, will stop its 
inarticulate muttering, its clamor for justice, for a season. 

What boots it, that the season past, the best in the land arise in 
arms to achieve sovereignty for justice and peace? Faust is there 
armed with his conviction and modern arts to do battle for 
anarchy. 

The course of the battle we had no call to follow, nor is it neces- 
sary to our purpose to examine the marvellous organization which 
the State receives in consequence. An organization in which, as 
the Emperor expresses it, “the only thing to be considered—un- 
avoidably the only thing to treat of—are court festivals.” But 
these important matters adjusted, and the gentlemen concerned 
having withdrawn, the Archbishop remains and addresses his 
Majesty in a very pathetic strain. 

Let us listen : 

“The Chancellor has withdrawn, the Bishop still remains, 
chained to thy presence by a sincere desire to utter a word of 
earnest warning. His fatherly heart throbs with anxious care fur 
thee.” . 

“ What is it that can cloud this happy hour? Say on.” 

“ Alas! with what bitter pain do I find thy exalted, thy sacred 
person at this moment in league with Satan! ’Tis true, apparently 
secure upon the throne; but, alas! in defiance of Almighty God 
and his vicar, his Holiness the Pope! When the latter learns the 
event he is sure to judge, to demolish thy sinful power with his 
holy thunderbolt. For all too well he still remembers how you 
on the very day of your coronation freed that magician. How 
the first ray of mercy from your diadem saved that exevrable head 
to the everlasting scandal of Christendom! Consider, oh, con- 
sider! Strike your breast in contrition. Dedicate a modest mite 
of thy undeserved good fortune to holy Mother Church. That 
broad plateau where your tent was pitched when you entered into 
that unholy alliance with the evil spirits, where you lent a will- 
ing ear to the prince of liars—that I advise you to dedicate to 
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sacred uses. With hill and dense forest as far as they extend; 
next the undulating plain beyond, green with perpetual pastur- 
age; with the clear lake abounding in fish; then the innumerable 
streamlets that brawl duwn into the vale; then the broad valley 
itself, with its meadows, fields, and downs. Thus you express 
contrition, and thus may hope for pardon.” 

Emperor. “1 feel so much alarmed at the fearful deed. Go, 
tix the limit of the grant yourself.” 

It is not necessary, dear H., to see them. Sufficient that the 
good man has to return to the presence once or twice in order that 
he may be certain that he has secured enough. “The want is 
money, or money’s worth—get it.” For this is the Bishop, not the 
Church—only its servant. And yet such is the nature of things 
that even the Holy of Holies can be polluted by such servants— 
not merely polluted, but even worse—perverted. 

The last time—the second or third—the good man returns, he 
remarks, as something that had well nigh escaped his memory : 

“Pardon, your Majesty, I understand the shore of the realm 
has been assigned to that bad man. Of course he will be excom- 
municated unless it, too, is made tributary to the Church.” 

Emperor. “ Why, there is nothing there as yet; everything is 
still covered by the broad ocean.” 

Bishop. “ A vested right, and patient waiting will bring fru- 
ition.” 

It is not what is achieved, that which you can see, that you have 
secured to us. That bit of high ground, your royal self, is hap- 
pily already tributary. But it is the endeavor for the future 
which we demand. Shall the readings of the understanding of 
man in the book of Nature, as he calls it, be corrected by the 
readings found by the Church in Holy Writ, or the latter by the 
former? Shall the readings of modern science be corrected by 
the readings of the Bible, or the readings of the Bible by modern 
cience ?—that is the question, your Majesty. You, as recompense 
for services rendered, during the recent unpleasantness, have pri- 
vately—although publicly you attributed your success to quite 
different agencies-—-you have privately granted facilities for an 
organized effort to make inroads upon what your Majesty is 
pleased to regard as covered by ignorance and doubt—in a word, 
upon the unknown. Such an institution is likely to give more 
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authority, more permanence to the achievements in this direction 
than the fluctuating, confused, and not unfrequently conflicting 
efforts of isolated private endeavor. Recent events are well caleu- 
lated to call our attention to the danger that may emanate from 
such a quarter unless it is made tributary to the Church—unless 
the Church, in fact, correct its results. Free, secular inquiry, or 
inquiry under the patronage of the State, is a very dangerous 
thing to our supremacy. 

But his Majesty, fool-led as he is, refuses to interfere—recent 
events, the Church sanctioning the rebellion, not calculated to pre- 
sent very urgent motives in that direction ; and so the next act. 


XIX. 


Contents: The collision of Faust with the Church; the “open country,” where every- 
thing is on a small scale; the symbolism; church edifice on a height; shores of time; 
ocean of the infinite; sea-marsh of superstition made habitable land by science; Faust 
in his garden vexed at the ringing of the chapel bell; he desires the shade of the lin- 
dens and the outlook from their heights; Mephistopheles with his fleet not well re- 
ceived ; the chapel is burned, and with it the lindens which Faust had intended to use 
as a look-out place from whence to survey his labors as a whole; the four gray women 
who had been banished from the soil by the Church, now set free, try to find lodgment in 
the breast of Faust, who sought a look-out on the linden heights, and burned the chapel ; 
now his deed comes back on him, and destroys his sight; he seeks a logical survey of 
his labors as a consistent whole: this is an internal and not an external point of view; 
a poisonous marsh of metaphysics lies over there nigh the mountain of Truth, and must 
be drained; this marsh of metaphysics appears to his inner eye only, for the outer eye 
is blind; it is the same marsh that was described in the first scene of the First Part of 
this drama; Faust was mired in it when he pledged his soul to Mephistopheles; the 
poem has returned to the beginning; the demons are summoned to secure the soul of 
Faust, who died on reaching his happiest moment; a note on the significance of the 
Church (the linden heights); the word “congregation” (as translation of German 
Gemeinde); a common heart, common means, and common will united in one; it medi- 
ates or establishes, and preserves the family, society, and the State; it is the pure cloud- 
less vision of the rational universal, of the birth of the Eternal into time, that the 
Church reveals; it receives the soul on its entrance to this life, and at the end does 
reverence to the body for its services; this mediation spans life from eternity to eter- 
nity; the wanderer attributes this to Baucis: “ Jenes grausam Abenteuers, Loésung war 
euch anvertraut.” 


At the conclusion of our last, dear H., we observed that there 
was a little business left in an unfinished state between the most 
reverend Archbishop and his Majesty.- Not that it could be called 
unfinished either, but rather left in that condition in which buasi- 
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ness of that nature is wont to be left by parties of that character— 
to finish itself as best it may. But, as we mentioned, the most Rev- 
erend Gentleman is not the Church. He, you will observe, is but 
an humble disciple of the Court-fool—of the prophet who first 
proclaimed to the world the gospel which the most or least Rever- 
end is now proclaiming to a questionable Majesty of that world. 
The collision, therefore, which he mentions as possible between 
Faust and the Church is not one that is probable, for the reason 
that it is not true. There is no real collision between the Eagle 
and the Osprey. The mere scream of the prince of the air an- 
nouncing his royal pleasure to be that he will have the prey of 
his timorous slave, is all-sufticient to settle the question as to who 
shall feast and who shall fast. That, my dear H., you observe is 
a mere question of prey. But the collision between the conviction 
of Faust and the good—the Church, as the sacred asylum of the 
good—is one that means “to be or not to be,” for one or the other. 
Not therefore between the prophet and his disciple; not between 
the Prophet and his Church that treats for dominions and princi- 
palities, but between Faust and that Church whose dominion is 
not of this world-—between Faust and the Good—not measured 
nor measurable either in square or cubic inches, either by curved 
or straight lines, either by curvilinear or rectilinear figures, or 
what is outlined or enclosed by them. 

I mention these matters here lest the unobtrusiveness of the 
subject should lead to oversights; here, where we come to— 

Acr V.—An open country, where everything is on a very small 
scale—every object designated by diminutives; the old mother 
is Muetterchen; the garden is a—Gaertchen; the house is a 
hut; the Church is a chapel-—Kirchlein ; the bell a—Gloeckchen ; 
—everything except the grove of lindens, which stands in the 
very pride of age, apparently. This is quite fortunate; for it is 
by them that a stranger, a wanderer, otherwise nameless—a name- 
less wanderer in thuse parts—recognizes this as the very spot 
where years agone he was-cast ashore by the contending elements 
—the storm-swept waves—then a mere youth. Yes, there stands 
the hut that gave him shelter in his then desperate condition, 
The hut of a couple of devout old people, whose kindly attention 
proved so helpful to the castaway upon those otherwise desolate 
shores. He dare hardly believe that they are yet alive, still en- 
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joying the supreme blessing of doing good; for they were old even 
then. Still, he cannot resist to knock, to ascertain. And— 

Baucis (very old). “ Hist, dear stranger”—(original diminu- 
tive—* softly, softly! Rest, please let the husband rest. ’Tis long 
sleep undisturbed that alone gives old age strength for its remain- 
ing task.” 

Wand. “ Tell me, mother, is it you, you in very deed, and can I 
pour my gratitude in your bosom—my heart’s blessing—for the 
help that you and your husband brought me? Are you Baucis, 
who with such assiduous care revived life’s flickering breath ?” 
[ Philemon enters.| “ And you, Philemon, who with brawny arm 
rescued all my havings from the deep? To you, to the quick 
flame of your fire, to the silver voice of your bell, the solution of 
that fearful adventure was intrusted. And now let me step for- 
ward; let me look into that infinite whence you received me! 
Let me kneel; let me pray, for my heart it is so full.” 

You observe, dear H., everything is on the very smallest scale 
—on the humblest terms. Church edifice, a hut; congregation, 
three; priests, none; worshippers, one. For the good old people 
cannot be called worshippers in the ordinary sense, as their life 
has long since lost all duality—is but a living worship—oneness 
with the infinite. What else occupies their attention—these mar- 
vellous changes, improvements, etc., that have taken place of late 
in their vicinity, when viewed from that bit of high ground of 
theirs—are but part and portion of the same. And they are so 
wonderful to the good old people. For, you observe, these im- 
provements have been made under their immediate observation, 
and that quite recently ; that is, during the time when the arm of 
Philemon began tu fail by reason of old age—no longer helpful as 
formerly to the unfortunate castaways upon these shores of time. 
See how happily these have now been wedded to the sea. See 
that broad expanse of sea-marsh, formerly so unblessed, how it 
smiles beneath the evening sun, a very paradise of habitable land. 
The ocean—sense-picture of the infinite, of the unknown, and the 
like—the ocean is still visible, of course, but away, away over 
yonder, on the very verge of the horizon. So much have these 
cunning masters gained upon it. To all of which the worshipper 
says not one word. 

In fact, it would appear that the wrapt expression on his face 
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is attributable to some other emotion than mere curiosity in regard 
to the question how much that infinite of extent has become less 
by the conquests achieved upon its borders; and so good Phile- 
mon suggests : 

“ Let us step in and watch the rays of the departing day. Let 
us ring the bell, kneel, and pray with serene trust in the God of 
our Fathers.” 

And as that evening air, so balmy, begins to throb and pulsate 
with the aspirations of the worshippers toward the empyrean, sup- 
pose you and I follow its undulations to where they produce the 
next scene. 

Faust. “That infernal ringing of the bells! It goes through 
me like a malicious shot. Before me my empire is unlimited ; 
behind me, I am annoyed by the remembrance that my grand 
possession is defective. The space where those lindens stand, the 
rusty structure—the rotten little chapel—are not mine. And if I 
desire to take a little rest there, the thought that the shade is not 
mine annoys me—is a thorn to the eye, a thorn to the foot. Oh, 
that I were athousand miles from here!” 

While reflecting thus upon the grandeur of his empire in the 
future before him, and that little insignificant obstruction—shall 
we call it—when he looks back, where he would like to rest a little 
now and then—what strange fancies man is subject to! just as if the 
unlimited possessions already his did not furnish room enough to 
sit down, as if an awning, a ten-by-ten fly-tent, would not furnish 
shade, if that were an object !—Mephisto returns from a voyage 
with a fleet of not less than twenty sail, all heavily laden with 
wealth gathered from far and near. With twenty sail he returns, 
although he started with but two, and is surprised to be received 
in a manner unappreciative to a degree. He remarks: 

“ You receive the intelligence of your exalted good fortune with 
a gloomy eye and a wrinkled brow! Your wisdom is crowned 
with success. The land is wedded to the sea. The ocean receives 
the ship for its distant voyage cheerfully from the shore. You 
may say, and say truthfully, that from here—here from your pal- 
ace—your hand grasps the whole world. From this very spot the 
enterprise commenced. Here stood the first shanty. A small 
ditch we scratched along where now the rudder paints its track 
with foam. Your high conception, the industry of those about 
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you, and directed by you, wrought the sea a conquest to the land. 
Here—” 

Faust. “ That infernal ‘ here /’—that is precisely what annoys 
me. To thee, a man of sense, I may say it. If I could get rid of 
the ‘ there,’ that limits the ‘here,’ the ‘there,’ that little chapel up 
yonder, with its fragrant linden shade! Every sound of its bell 
reminds me of the ‘ there ’—the over yonder!” 

Meph. “ Well, of course, it is a supreme nuisance; who denies 
that? Where is the ear of modern culture but is annoyed with 
the tingle-tangle noise. The everlasting bim-bom-bim clouds every 
happy hour of life; intrudes itself into every vocation, between 
the cradle and the grave, as if between bim and bom life were an 
empty hem-hem-hum.” 

Faust. “Go, then, and rid me of the affair. You know the 
pleasant homestead that I have had my eye upon for the super- 
annuated couple?” 

Meph. “ Of course; and I really see no trouble in the matter. 
We simply pick them up with their traps, carry them a piece, and 
set them down; and, before you can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ they 
are on their feet again. The new home, with its modern con- 
veniences, soon reconciles them, and amply compensates for the 
little inconvenience—the little compulsion undergone.” 

It is as simple as snapping one’s finger. Well, the ‘there’ is 
removed. The noise of its bim-bom-bim no longer disturbs our 
deduction - induction, induction-deduction. It is true the rid- 
dance was not effected in so simple, almost innocent, a way as was 
anticipated. Turned out to be a little tragical, if we can believe 
Mr. Lynceus—the fellow whom we met at the castle, where he 
made that stupendous offering at the shrine of beauty. ‘ Alas!” 
he says, “the good old people, always so careful about their fire, 
are they to be choked to death in the smoke of their own house?” 

No, not in the half-innocent way has the riddance been effected ; 
and we have lost the fragrant shade of those ancient lindens, too, 
where we had intended to do some scaffolding—up among those 
strong limbs, shaken of many a storm—throw across some scant- 
ling of timber from branch to branch, for our feet to rest on, for 
standing room, whence to gain a view of our labors as a whole. 
Faust, observing the phenomenon from his balcony, remarks: “I 
sympathize with the feeling of my warder, and in my heart regret 
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the impatient act myself; still, the lindens are gone up in smoke, 
or are charred into unsightly, half-burned stumps; what is the use 
of sighing? And, in point of fact, a scaffold—a look-out—is soon 
erected from which to gratify the eye with a view into the unlimit- 
able—with a glance into the infinite.” 

The easiest thing in the world ! 

On nearer view, after being informed of the occurrence in full : 

“ The stars hide their gaze and sheen; the fire sinks, burns low ; 
a breath of uncanny air fans it into life anew, wafts fumes and 
smoke up to me. What is that hovering there, approaching shad- 
ow-like ? 

Ir Is NOW MIDNIGHT. 


Enter four women in gray (not that they have been burned 
out, and are seeking temporary shelter, although there is no tell- 
ing what spectres may have been banished into those old church 
edifices, that seek the open air on the very first opportunity). 

Of the four, Care alone finds an entrance into the palace of 
Fast, and that through the key-hole. In conversation with her 
he remarks : 

‘aust. * As for myself, I have rushed through life like a whirl- 
wind; at first in a grand style, but now more leisurely, with more 
circuinspection. I am well enough acquainted with this world, 
and beyond that our sight is balked. A fool he who looks in that 
direction, and fables his like beyond the clouds. Here let him 
stand tirm, and have his eyes about him. This world is not dumb 
for a man of parts! What business has he philandering about in 
eternity ? 

What he can know can be appropriated. Thus let him pursue 
the even tenor of his life. If spirits spook about, never mind 
them. Let him find good and evil fortune in striving forward— 
he, unsatisfied, at every step.” 

There is for you, old Granny Care; you can follow your sisters 
—Want, Guilt, and Misery—or go hang yourselves all in one batch! 
Our confession of faith does not recognize you or the like of you.” 

“You spectres from the infernal, it is thus you treat the human 
race! Indifferent days, even, you fill with woe. Demons I 
know it is hard to get quit of; the close-drawn spirit tie cannot be 
severed. But, as for thy sneaking power, O Care! however great, 
I will never acknowledge it.” It finds no place in our creed. 
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Under no cireumstance? And yet the desire, the anxiety to 
possess yourself of that linden-grove, with that bit of high ground 
on which it stood, in order to obtain a spot, a place to stand on— 
a standpoint, so to speak, from which the results of your labors 
should present themselves to the view of the observer, as a whole 
—the anxiety, the care for this, has brought you this visitor. It 
is but your own act wafted back to you in the form of sweltering 
fumes and smoke, as of burning, quivering human flesh, by that 
uncanny breath of air—your own act, that was to obtain for you 
a point of view, that blots out the external organs of view, vour 
eyes, forever. It was your act that burned that rusty, rotten little 
chapel, where those ladies in gray lay in banishment under the 
spell of a power that can blot out an act; it was your act, you 
observe, that set them free, to bring home this act to your own 
breast, now its only lodging-place. it was this same care, it was 
this same visitor, that blinded yon to the nature of that act; and 
thus, although you may think that your creed, well built on, well 
reduced to practice, will furnish a dwelling, a life-shelter, proof 
against these ladies in gray, you see there is no telling but what 
they may enter, though it were a palace, through the very key- 
hole—that small opening, you observe, left to operate the lock, 
the contrivance intended to fasten, to secure all—at that very 
point. 

But the external view, or the possibility of such a view, was not 
the thing sought; it was the thing typified by that view; the 
logical relations that transmute the isolated results of our labors 
into a self-consistent whole, on the one side, and the good as tinal 
end of these labors that transfigures them into its own eternal 
image, on the other; it was this that was the object sought. For 
the attainment of this, the typitied, the external eye is of no con- 
sequence, and its loss no hindrance. Instead of the goud swept 
away by the rash act—although we did not intend to destroy, we 
only meant that it was not the highest good—only meant to substi- 
tute “ Fruit” in its stead, and leave the antiquated to die a natural 
death ; still, that is past and gone, and we now have owr good. 
And although under existing circumstances, the condition of our 
eyes, it may be more than questionable whether we shall ever see 
“Fruit” make a whole of anything, yet that scaffolding, that 
look-out : 
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“ Although the night seems to penetrate deeper and deeper, 
within there is a blaze of light. What I have thought out I hasten 
to accomplish, and in such matters the master’s word alone has 
weight—that we still can build—but what is that? While ex- 
amining the ground for this very thing, behold! see over yonder, 
where these our dominions are bounded by the ancient high- 
land of Truth. There, over on the verge of the horizon? What 
is that fuming with mist and fog, with miasma, dire and deadly ? 
Another ‘there !’—a poisonous marsh of metaphysics! threaten- 
ening death and destruction—ruin, blank ruin, to all our achieve- 
ments. It must, it shall be drained: all hands to work! You, 
foreman, get men; hire, coax, press, reward—money is no object.” 
Indeed ! 

“That once drained, and—” Alas! yes, Mr. Faust, that once 
drained! The “here” freed from the “there,” from the yonder ; 
the “now” from the not “now.” But, as your eyes are now 
shut, and this poisonous swamp dawns on your inner eye only, do 
you not recognize the locality? Do you not see that it was here, 
in this very marsh, we first heard of you as being lost, where you 
met that very foreman of yours, whom you now address, and who 
answers you in this remarkable manner ? 

Meph. “Wither, hither! You, all of you. You, you loating 
rapscallions, you rag-tag misbegotten abortions—patched together 
out of dry bones, sinews, and muscles—hither, I say, from your 
dissecting-tables, your anatomical museums; hither with your im- 
plements ! ” 

Do you not see that we have got back to the very beginning, and 
therefore to the end ? 


’ 


Note 1 to Letter XTX.—Ot all words, so far as I know, this is 
the most unsatisfactory —* congregation ”—a mere mechanical out- 
side aggregation ; a many together at hap-hazard. Yet the thing 
to be designated is the being together in the highest union—the 
only true being possible for man on earth. The family has a com- 
mon heart; society, common means; the State a common will; 
but the congregation alone a common heart, common means, and 
will, In it the whole man—the man as man—realizes his oneness 
with all through all. In it he is whole—holy. It is here, and 
here alone, where all the former mediations are mediated; their 
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finite sides, and consequent collisions, resolved. Hence it is the 
abysm, the oblivion of all that is finite—the realized universal, the 
eternal on earth. The family has love; society, means; the State, 
justice; but the congregation has love, charity, and mercy. It, 
and it alone, can and does control those unblessed spectres, as 
Faust calls them—Want (in the sense of misery), Care, and Guilt. 
Understand, however: the congregation in this sense only medi- 
ates the mediations of the family, society, and the State. It neither 
does nor can mediate aught else. It does not supersede these 
mediations; it presupposes them ; and without them it has no func- 
tion—is not, and cannot be. But with them it is the pure, cloud- 
less universal; the perennial fountain of infinite courage to the 
State, of ceaseless industry and frugality to society, of constant 
conjugal love and parental affection to the family. 

It reveals the true end of these institutions—the true end, the 
birth of the rational, the universal, the eternal into time. The 
birth of the rational, of which the family, society, and the State 
are but the processes of mediation through which it arrives from 
potentiality to reality, and from individuality to universality ; of 
which the beautiful is but the form, the good the character, and 
the truth the pure, cloudless vision. In this vision which the con- 
gregation reveals to itself, it lives, moves, and has its being; in it 
the last vestige of individuality imbued with the universal through 
the former mediations is transfigured into absolute adequacy to its 
content—into absolute beauty, goodness, and truth. 

In this attitude it receives the castaway, the eternal born into 
time; and at the end renders back the elements dismissed from 
their unwilling service with reverence due that service, and with 
a renewed demonstration at its feet of its own eternal supremacy 
over time. 

It is to this mediation, which spans life, not from its beginning 
to the end, but from before its inception to beyond its duration, to 
which life is but a passing incident; it is to this that the nameless 
wanderer refers, as having been “ intrusted with the solution of that 
fearful adventure” called life. 


XX. 


Contents: The happiest, highest moment of Faust’s life is that in which he hears the 
“cheerful rattling of spades” actually digging his grave; the marginal arabesques in 
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which Goethe has framed his poem; (1) Mephisto and his world, (2) Ancient Greece, 
(3) Christianity, (4) top of the frame the Queen of Heaven, motherhood; all in the 
“ cloudless clearness of the brightest day” ; summary of the collisions of the poem. 


At the conclusion of our last letter, dear H., we observed how 
the sightless Faust discovered that marshy fen—that foul cess- 
pool, as he calls it, meandering along the foot of that highland 
over yonder; cutting off his achievement from communication, 
except by contrivances more or less precarious, with that ancient 
knoll, that outlying border of the world, habitable before his ac- 
quisitions were made. We also saw with what zeal, with what 
promptness, he proceeded at once, after discovery made, to drain 
or make arrangements to drain the no less unsightly than actu- 
ally dangerous mephitic locality. In the midst of this, the crown- 
ing effort of his life, in his own estimation, an event happens 
which for a time diverts the resources of man and material on 
hand into a different channel. For when he, blind now, gropes 
his way along the door-post of his palace out into the open air, 
and calls out : 

“Ha! what cheerful music there is in the rattling of those 


spades !”—those spades are actually digging his grave. Yes; by 
the hands of those “‘rapscallions, patched together out of dry 


bones, ligaments, and muscles,” 


duty. 

Lemurs. ** Were at hand; and is it true we are to make a great 
acquisition? We heard a rumor to that effect. Have brought 
sharpened stakes and chains to fix metes and bounds. But why 
we were called in, that we have forgotten.” By the very hands 
of these, by whom, under the guidance of Mephisto, that task was 
to be performed—that cesspool threatening to poison, to ruin all, 
was to be drained—this task 7s performed. Your grave is dug. 

Under this misapprehension of fact he enjoys the happiest, 
the highest moment of life—its end; and the poem shades off 
into marginal arabesques. For the picture is not merely com- 
pleted, but such is the care of the artist that he himself, with his 
own hand, frames it, and hangs it in its proper place in the gal- 
lery of time. The lower third of the marginal circle we see occu- 
pied by Mephisto and his world; the right ascending third by 
the Christian world of aspiration; and the left by the world of 
aspiration of ancient Greece, as we observed in the sphere of the 


who reported so promptly for 
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beautiful. Where these two meet at the apex, the artist places 
the Christian ideal of the beautiful—the Queen of Heaven, mother- 
hood. To her right, Gretchen, the unfortunate but forgiven bride ; 
to her left, Helena, the ever-blooming bride of Greece. The pict- 
ure thus framed he suspends from that marvellously carved peg 
(carved not by him, but brushed off) which he found in the pict- 
ure-gallery mentioned—the conception of the highest—with a 
cord of his own twisting, and supports it with the three brackets 
—in the centre the poet, to the right the theatre manager, and to 
the left the jolly companion. The light indicated is, “ The cloud- 
less clearness of the brightest day.” 


Thus, my friend, we have seen the theme develop itself: 

FIRST.—Into the collision within the individual, Faust, be- 
tween his conviction that truth is not attainable for man, and 
his aspiration toward the true—his aspirations toward the True, 
and its embodiment in the good and the beautiful. The result of 
this collision is, the birth and development of Mephisto, as the 
trusted and only trustworthy guide through the labyrinth of life 
for man. 

SECOND.—Into the collision with the real world, or institu- 
tional world of man ; 

1. With the family: result, negation, destruction. 

2. With society: result, industrial collapse. 

3. With the State: result, anarchy made perpetual. 

THIRD.—Into the collision with the actual world, or the ideal 
world of man: 

1. With art: result, form without content. 

2. With religion: result, destruction of the congregation. 

3. With philosophy: result, physical science, so called, with its 
eyes, the good, the final end, put out, and with a pestilential 
swamp of metaphysics separating it from self-conscious intelli- 
gence, undrained. 

This is the Idea that created the poem called “ Goethe’s Faust.” 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. 


BY H. N. DAY. 


The very timely work of Professor Bowne, “ Introduction to 
Psychological Theory,”’ invites a careful survey of the condi- 
tions in the present stage of scientific progress favorable to a re- 
construction of mental science. This work professes to be but 
an introduction. It is not a theory itself; it is not the formal 
presentation of any theory of mind, or of any theory of the science 
of mind. It has for its aim simply “fan understanding of prin- 
ciples.” The design of the present article is not at all a critical 
review of the book. Neither its merits, except simply to recognize 
the fact that they are great, nor its defects, if any, or whatever 
they may be, will command our attention. Our sole interest is 
in the subject-matter itself of the book—psychological theory. 
We shall use the book mainly as a leader andahelp. Accepting 
it as an exposition more or less accurate and full of the preva- 
lent views in this field of knowledge, we avail ourselves of its 
suggestions in an endeavor toward attaining a still more advanced 
theory of psychological science. 

We understand by the phrase psychological theory simply and 
exactly a view, a survey of the science or doctrine of the human 
mind. It imports that survey which one would propose to him- 
self to take, in order to the readiest and most accurate construc- 
tion, in thought or in formal exposition, of a science of mind. It 
denotes a theory, not as determined from the point of view from 
which the matter of the science is studied, as, for example, from 
psychology rather than from physiology, but from the subject- 
matter itself-—a theory of psychology. It denotes accordingly not 
a theory of the mind immediately and directly, but a theory of 
a science or doctrine of the mind. If it be asked what are the 
materials out of which such a theory should be formed, the answer 
is at hand. It would be constructed out of the accumulated ob- 
servations and rativeinations of the past, gathered, arranged, and 
used by the most advanced skill in the investigation and ascer- 
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tainment of knowledge. In other words, all attained light and 
knowledge in the studies of the mind itself, and of all related sub- 
jects of knowledge—as employed by the most perfect instrumen- 
talities of science-construction—will be the constituents of the 
theory. As psychological science is ever advancing, never in fact 
more rapidly than at present, it is plain that psychological theoriz- 
ing must ever be advancing, and the best and fullest psychological 
theory of to-day cannot be expected to hold its rank in the de- 
velopments and growths of to-morrow. With all this we must 
suppose a limitation to this psychological theorizing which shall 
hold good for all practical uses. A psychological theory may, 
supposably at least, to-day, in the present advanced stage of the 
science, so far embrace the great determining features of the 
science of mind as to forbid the expectation of any considerable 
improvement for a long time te come—possibly for all time. The 
day may not be distant when the science of the mind, having its 
great boundary-lines fixed and its significant divisions for the uses 
of the science itself established, the progress of the science may 
be confined to the pertecting of the details and the determining of 
the relations between the parts themselves of the science and be 
tween it as a whole and other co-ordinate sciences. 

The particulars embraced in the theory will be: the specific 
end proposed in the construction of the science; the subject-mat 
ter of the science as to its essential character and its co-ordina- 
tions; its sources and channels of light and evidence; its method 
of procedure under the proposed specific end; its tests and vali 
dations ; its relations to co-ordinated sciences. 


I. The End in Psychological Science. 


It is obvious that there may be manifold ends of which any 
one may legitimately be pursued in the construction of a science 
of mind. The particular end chosen must of course govern 
throughout, determining more or less the selection, the arrange- 
ment, and the use of the materials, and thus shaping and charac- 
terizing the construction. One of these ends manifestly may be 
simply science itself—knowledge for its own sake. Other more 
generic ends supposable are those of practical ability or artistic skill. 
More subordinate ends might be the science of some particular de- 
partment of mental study, as, for example, of theology or ethics ; 
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or some special use in the ordering of conduct or practice, as in 
teaching or in medicine, or in artistic interpretation and creation. 
The present discussion will confine itself to that specific theory or 
survey of the work in constructing the seience which regards it as 
proceeding throughout under the guidance and control of the first- 
named of these ends—viz.: to give the fullest and most perfect 
knowledge of the mind for the sake of that knowledge itself. 
This kind of theory keeps in view science or knowledge and its 
interests alone as governing. It will be characterized as employing 
the proper methods of proper knowledge, observing the principles 
of thought, and employing the processes of thought as scientifically 
established, in all its work. 


II. The Subject-Matter of Psychological Science. 


A theory of psychological science, availing itself, as it should, 
of all the light and knowledge that human thought has already 
attained, must assume something as known in regard to the nature 
and general characteristics of that of which it treats; it must 
answer to itself, more or less definitely, the question, What is the 


human spirit, or soul, or mind? The construction of the science 
can hardly move a step until this question is answered ; and the 
entire development of the science must proceed under the sway 
of this initial and dominant thought. It is by no means to be 
required that universal assent should have been reached. There 
is no one, even of the most advanced sciences, which can show an 
unqualified agreement in the minds of all men as to the precise 
nature of its subject-matter. Nor is it indeed requisite, in order 
to the general validity of the science, that all the questions that it 
is possible to raise as to the nature of its subject-matter should 
have been resolved. Very possibly the solutions might not ma- 
terially change the character of the developed science. But on 
psychological doctrine can reasonably expect general acceptance, 
or can promise to itself to be of much service in any way which 
does not assure itself to some extent of the nature of that of which 
it treats. A science of the mind must recognize the mind, either 
as a reality or as merely a phantasm; as substance or as only 
a mode; as a distinct entity, or only as an indistinguishable part 
of a universal whole; and as a spiritual or a material entity. 
Professor Bowne’s theory distinctly adopts the former of these 
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several alternative views. ‘“ We have a logical right,” he says, 
“to assume the reality of the mind.” And in the same chapter, 
on “The Subject of the Mental Life,” he effectively meets and 
confutes the claims of that materialistic speculation which “ re- 
jects the reality of the mental subject.” “In spontaneous thought 
and consciousness the mental subject is given as active and 
abiding.” 

Psychological theory is justified in assuming still further, as 
settled beyond any formidable controversy in regard to essential 
attributes of the mind, that its real and abiding activity is di- 
versely functional. Of well-nigh universal acceptance is the doc- 
trine that the mental life manifests itself in the threefold ways 
or modes of feeling, knowing, and willing, just as the bodily lite 
manifests itself in the several ways of respiration, nutrition, and 
lecomotion. The questioning here will only take some such spe- 
cific forms as these: Are these three functional forms of mental 
activity the comprehensive and complementary forms? Do they 
constitute the most important order of specific functional activi- 
ties if some other order be conceivable? What is the exact or- 
ganic relationship between these specific functions respectively 
with one another and the mind itself? It is within the bounds 
of reason to affirm, leaving minor questionings, that the threefold 
functional activity of the human mind in knowing, feeling, will- 
ing, is so fundamental and so conditional to any worthy science of 
mind, and at the same time so generally accepted, that any deserv- 
ing psychological theory should distinctly and formally make it a 
very corner-stone of its scientitic system. Introspection observes 
this threefold diversity; the actions of men reveal it; language 
recognizes it, universal experience affirms it. It is safer also to 
affirm that every act and affection of the human mind is reducible 
to one or the other, or to a combination of these functional mani- 
festations. Unlike, perhaps, the alleged threefuldness of bodily 
functions, the threefold form of specific mental activity ean, at the 
present stage of the science, be postulated without fear of any 
reasonable opposition. Mr. Bowne’s “ Introduction” is far from 
putting forth in form this demand; it recognizes the truth here 
and there in a passing way, and perhaps in more decisive implica- 
tion in its method, particularly by devoting separate chapters to 
the Thought-Factor, the Feelings, and the Will, but it gives no 
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intimation of his making it fundamental and determinative in 
scientific construction. But the considerations that enforce this 
radical treatment of the minor threefold functional activity in a 
science of mind are overpowering. As intimated, the universal 
consciousness of man has recognized it, and expressed itself in lan- 
guage, art, social life, everywhere. Mental science in its earliest 
days recognized it, both subjectively as by Aristotle, who enumer- 
ates expressly the esthetic, noetic, imaginative, and the orectic, 
as the four forms of mental activity, easily reducible to the three 
we have named, and also objectively, in its enunciation of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, as demonstrably the three com- 
prehensive objects respectively of a corresponding functional men- 
tal activity. And down through its progress the science has moved 
on toward a more distinct recognition of the truth and a more 
complete harmonizing with it and reduction under it of specific 
phenomena which were at first seemingly in some aspects irrecon- 
cilable with it. 

There are, however, certain mental phenomena which, it must 
be allowed, psychological science has for the most part hitherto 
found it difficult to bring under this enumeration of specific men- 
tal functions. They are what have been vaguely denominated the 
representative states of mind as distinguished from the so-called 
presentative acts and affections. These representative states are 
particularly exemplified in memory and imagination, with their 
diverse modifications in the mental life. For the most part these 
phenomena have been treated as belonging to the cognitive class. 
They have been also presented as distinct and unrelated phe- 
nomena. Psychologists have, indeed, been greatly puzzled where 
to place them and how to treat them. In fact, as Mr. Bowne re- 
marks, “there is no consistent terminology ” accepted by them, 
showing that the whole matter still lies to their vision in the deep 
darkness. That the mind is retentive of the acts and affections 
which it experiences is the fundamental fact, and this fact proba- 
bly all will admit. Memory, as retentive, is accordingly nothing 
else than the abiding mind itself, as it has come to be by virtue 
of its original nature and the modifications of this nature in its 
history and growth. The mind lives on, holds on, and all its past 
abides in it—all its affections, all its specific activities. Its life 
goes on thus shaped, putting forth tresh activities or receiving 
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fresh impressions from within and from without. It is this form 
of the mind, thus determined by its past, as it presents itself at 
this present moment as the dividing point in its onward life, in 
its specific determinations, that constitutes the object of what is 
regarded in an act of proper memory. So we have the fact that 
memory, as retentive, is simply mind as retentive. This is the 
accepted basic fact. But all moditications of the mental life are 
included—states of feeling and of willing, as of knowing. This 
basic retentive memory embraces al]. Now, with the more or less 
distinct recognition of this fundamental truth of memory, psycholo- 
gists lay hold on different features or modifications in their expli- 
cations, and easily glide into conflictive opinions. This retentive 
memory, as object, thus is taken up and presented to conscious- 
ness, and this conscious act, this consciousness of the actual pres- 
ent mental condition, determined, of course, necessarily by its past, 
is accepted as making up the whole of memory. The retentiveness 
of mind is thus thrown into the background, while consciousness 
being regarded as a knowing power or state, memory comes to be 
subordinated to the cognitive function. The evil resulting from 
this way of sinking out of view this most signiticant fact of mind 
—its retention of all its experience—is incalculable. With this 
great basic truth before us, that the entire mental life, as the out- 
growth and body of all its past, ever lies before the eye of con- 
sciousness as a familiar landscape before the outer bodily eye, 
psychological science easily disposes of those vexatious questions 
about “latent modifications of consciousness,” ‘ subconscious 
states,” “the association of ideas,” ‘“ mental reproduction.” The 
whole field of the mind’s history, with its infinitude of particular 
objects, is before the eye of consciousness, and there exists among 
their manifold and ever-varying degrees of contiguity and conse- 
quent suggestiveness; but the eye itself, although subject to the 
conditions of the finite and the dependent, is, after all, the supreme 
determining factor as to what objects shall engage its vision. The 
great governing principles of mental reproduction are chiefly to 
be sought in the active life of the mind, only in a very subordi- 
nate degree in the objects of mental activity. The treatment of 
the memory, also, as a special subordinate cognitive function in 
this way, is vague and defective. Other experiences than those 
of proper knowledge are shut out from the scope of memory ; and 
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the memory itself is left unrelated to consciousness, as also to the 
mental life generally. In truth, the field of memory can not be 
regarded otherwise than as identical with the field of conscious- 
ness—the term memory only more explicitly suggesting the rela- 
tion to the past as outcome and product. 

Neither is the imagination to be regarded as a specific function 
of the intelligence. The science has hardly yet accepted in its ful- 
ness the doctrine, which bears the unmistakable signs and promise 
of coming prevalence, that the imagination is the active as the sen- 
sibility is the passive side of what has been styled the mental fune- 
tion of Form, co-ordinate with the other two functions of the men- 
tal life—the Intelligence and the Will. The mind certainly inter- 
acts with other realities, and can also make itself in any specific 
act an effective object to itself—can, in a true sense, interact with 
itself. That characteristic of the mind which qualities it for this 
interaction, that element of its nature, through which it imparts 
and receives, moves and is moved, can not be regarded as a sub- 
ordinate function. It must be accepted as one of these great 
functions of the mental life. The sensibility conceived as passive 
or capacity answers exactly to the imagination conceived as active 
or faculty—forma formata to forma formans. Accordingly, in 
mental apprehension we apprehend not the essence of the object, 
not the brass or the silver of the ring, to use the fine illustration 
of Aristotle, but only the form, the image, engraven on the ring. 

Still further, any worthy theory of psychological science must 
of necessity recognize, beside those more essential elements of the 
mental life which is the subject-matter of the science, the deter- 
mining relations of the mind to other realities. The human mind, 
as one and individual, exists and lives in correlation with other 
realities, interacting, as we have seen, with them. It is thus a 
part of the universe of reality. The scientific exposition of it 
must, therefore, proceed under the full control of those great laws 
of thought which respect the relations of a part as part, both to 
the whole of which it isa part, and also to the other parts, for 
these laws prescribe the fundamental conditions of all true ,knowl- 
edge of things. The necessity of this defining process in the sci- 
ence cannot, for want of space, be illustrated here turther than as 
it respects the relation of the mind to exterior realities interacting 
with it through the bodily sense. We are prompted to remark 
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in passing, however, that the interaction, immediate and direct, 
between the human mind and other minds, between it and the 
divine mind, is a subject which is pressing itself with ever-increas- 
ing urgency on the consideration of psychological science. Sensa- 
tion is accepted as the border-land in most of the interaction of 
the mind with outer things, and the difficulty arises as to the exact 
location and direction of the dividing-liné, on the one side of 
which is the reality of the mind itself, and on the other side of 
which are the outer things with which it interacts. A recent 
speculation with considerable pretension has taken to itself the 
denomination of a “ Physiological Psychology.” It starts with 
the generally accepted teaching that the mental life begins with 
sensation, and proceeds to expound the phenomena of its subse- 
quent development and experience in the terms of physiology. A 
psychology, so far as may be determined from a physiological 
point of view, may be a most valuable and trustworthy depart- 
ment of human knowledge, for all things and all sciences alike 
are co-ordinated and reciprocally determine one another. A psy- 
chology that is itself wholly determined by physiological laws is 
quite another thing. To identify the psychical with the physical 
—yvyy with gvcius—the soul with nervous organism—is the 
legitimate tendency, if not the designed intent, of this kind of 
speculation. Psychological theory must take sides here. The 
soul is spiritual or it is material, until the uses of language make 
the terms matter and spirit identical; a materialistic psychology 
is a contradiction in terms, and science cannot build itself on a 
fundamental contradiction. The only alternative would be to 
reconstruct language, and, consequently, to reconstruct human 
consciousness. Psychology is not and, until language and con- 
sciousness change, cannot be mere physiology. The spirit of man 
is more than sensible organism. It has its life, for the present at 
least, conditioned more or less by the body as its medium of inter- 
action with other realities, but it is itself separable from this con- 
ditioning body. In fact, the scientist who would trace all mental 
experience to cells and fibres finds himself obliged to restrict his 
explication of mental phenomena to those which are recognized 
as taking place in the brain or nervous organism as the medium of 
interaction between the mind and outer things. He can tind for 
all those acts and affections of the human soul, which are contined 
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to itself and are not in interaction with outer things, no terms 
other than those which pure spiritualistic science has framed, and 
precisely because he cannot trace these experiences into the nerv- 
ous organism. In truth, the body is most correztly viewed as sim- 
ple medium of communication between the mind and outer reali- 
ties, for the mind’s communion with itself, the brain has no fitness 
or function. The mind knows that it has thoughts and aspira- 
tions which lie outside of all nervous affection, however true it is 
that the bodily life is for the present at least bound up with that 
of the soul in general sympathy, and that many specific phenome- 
na of the wind lie in the realm of determining interaction be- 
tween mind and body. Mr. Bowne’s “ Introduction ” is most com- 
mendably emphatic in separating psychological science from all 
physiological speculation. ‘“ Our complete ignorance of what takes 
place in the nerves is no psychological loss. For practical pur- 
poses, we should be no wiser if we had the profoundest insight 
into the action of the external stimulus ; and psychologically, also, 
we should be no better off if we knew all about the form of the 
nervous action in any special experience and the place of its luca- 
tion.” The boundary-line of psychology lies in the mind side of 
the interaction between body and mind. The science lies wholly 
on that side. It has nothing to do with extra-mental facts and 
conditions in themselves, but only as they may serve to identify 
and define the mental affection or the mental energy, or perhaps 
illustrate their nature by general analysis. The bodily life has 
its own phenomena and its own laws; the mental life has its also ; 
to bring them together into the same science is confusing, mislead- 
ing, pernicious to each science. 

Psychological theory, in fine, is warranted in the present stage 
of knowledge to define its subject-matter as that real and, conse- 
quently, active nature the essence of which is ¢ntelligence, as en- 
dowed with a self-directive trend, which appears in a complexity 
of instincts, propensities, desires, and is under the general govern- 
ance of the wé//, and as interacting with other realities, as also 
with itself in imparting and receiving impression, putting itself 
forth, in the former case, actively in the imagination, and yielding 
itself, in the latter case, receptively in the sensibility, these two 
constituting the two sides—active and passive—of the comprehen- 
sive function of form. The mental activity, accordingly, as tri- 
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functional, involves a corresponding threefoldness of object, the 
intelligence or inner essence interacting with the true, the will 
with the good—summum bonum—and the sensibility and imagina- 
tion with the beautiful or the perfect in form. 


Ill. Zhe Sources of Light in Psychological Science. 


Psychology, as has been shown, has to do with a real as its sub- 
ject-matter, consequently with facts. But the reali facts are known 
only as they are revealed. The inquiry for the sources of light 
in psychological science, according!y, is simply the inquiry for 
the revelations of mind; where and how does the mind reveal 
or manifest itself, and where can we find these manifestations ? 
The answer at once is: We find them, in part at least, in our- 
selves, in our own experience, in our own feelings and thoughts 
and determinations. And this we undoubtingly say is the primal, 
chief, perhaps, conditioning source of light in the study of mind. 
But there are other minds besides our own, and these manifest 
themselves so that they can be observed in the study of mind. 
There are, in fact, manifestations of mind everywhere in human 
life—individual and social. In language, conspicuously, the mind 
of man as a thought-function manifests itself as it determines and 
shapes out in the manifold forms of articulated sound the specific 
forms of its own living activity. Language is essentially but an 
aggregate of word-forms as the embodiments of thought-forms. In 
science generally, also, we have the manifestations of mind char- 
acteristically in its cognitive activity. In art, too, we have the 
manifestations of mind conspicuously through its function of form 
—the creative imagination addressing the esthetic susceptibility 
or receptive sense. In morals and religion the mind reveals itself 
in the self-directive function acting on the instinctive trend ot 
mental life—the orectic nature. In some the mental nature, or, 
as we should perhaps here style it, the rational nature, manifests 
itself everywhere in more or less specific forms throughout the 
personal and social life and history of man. 

We possess in our day an immeasurable amount of evidence 
gathered from all those sources of light from which a psychologi- 
cal theory should take its start, availing itself of all these results 
of the labors of the greatest minds and the accumulations of the 
vastest thought devoted to any humane pursuit in the centuries of 
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the past. It is time, one would think, that psychological theory 
should set forth a clear and authoritative determination of the 
nature and scope and validity of perhaps each of their several 
sources of light to the science, but especially of that confessedly 
primal, chief, yes, conditional source or channel, as furnished us 
in introspection, recognized under the denomination of the con- 
sciousness. Yet just here we meet much diversity of view with 
much very inconclusive discussion. In popular discourse the use 
of the term consciousness is, for the most part, unambiguous, giv- 
ing but small opening for mistake, except, perhaps, that the term 
is confusedly applied sometimes to mind as conscions subject, and 
sometimes to mind as object of which we are conscious. But in 
science the term, like other terms of the same order, has divers 
allowable uses, both simple and metaphorical, and we have in 
consequence a diversity of theories. Mr. Bowne has, with his 
characteristic dialectic skill, exposed much of the misconception 
that has corrupted the science of mind from this source; but he 
fails to give entire satisfaction. Indeed, after laborious effort he 
is at last constrained to make the humiliating confession that 
“consciousness can be neither defined nor deduced.” The best 
he can do is to describe it in varying phrase as “ the specific feat- 
ure or condition of all mental states”; as “that element which 
constitutes them mental states”; “that element which makes an 
act of knowing knowing, an act of feeling feeling, and an act of 
willing willing”; “an implication of the other faculties”; “an 
essential property of mental processes.” There is here, assuredly, 
little of definition and little of clear and profitable explication. 
The more prevalent definition of consciousness, “as the knowl- 
edge the soul has of its own acts and states,” he rejects on the 
ground that “it limits consciousness to knowing.” This, he says, 
is “an arbitrary limitation of consciousness to one phase of know- 
ing.” But, as he himself maintains that consciousness respects 
only mental states, his only objection falls away entirely before 
his better teaching. Since there are two “ phases” of knowledge 
determined as to object—one in which the object is the ego itself, 
or its states and acts, the other that in which the object is the 
non-ego—consciousness, no one doubts, is but “ one phiase of know- 
ing ”—that phase which has mental facts as its object. 
Consciousness is not, indeed, so far as a knowing faculty, a sepa- 
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rate faculty in addition to the other faculties of knowing, feeling, 
willing. Such a supposition is as absurd as needless. Nor is it, 
in scientific exactness, “a light,” in which we see ourselves; nor 
yet “a condition” of mental life; nor a mere “implication ” in 
this life; for all these utterances are meaningless but as confessions 
of ignorance. It is impossible to imagine anything essential in 
consciousness other than this simple introspection, internal per- 
ception, or, in a more precise nomenclature as used in English 
literature, intuition. Unless taken as a well-nigh insignificant tru- 
ism, the formal statement seems strange and utterly inadmissible 
that “the general form under which consciousness exists is that 
of the antithesis of subject and object—that is, the object of which 
we are conscious must be distinguished from self as its subject, 
and objectitied to itself either as its state or act or as a quality of 
external things.” It is no part of consciousness to distinguish 
more than it is of simple perception. Distinguishing comes in 
after perception; it is a subsequent stage in the process of a full 
knowledge. Consciousness is simple apprehension of its object ; 
the mind or self is the subject, and the mind or self in its acts or 
affections is the object. This object may have a manifoldness of 
content; consciousness takes it in as one undivided concrete, 
Distinguishing and judging come in only after this conscious ap- 
prehension. The several elements which make up this concrete 
content in an object of consciousness—in any mental affection, for 
instance—are, of course, apprehended in the apprehension of the 
whole affection. The distinguishing process may select and bring 
out one or another of these constituent elements, and then this 
element, as thus distinguished, comes more fully into the view of 
consciousness. The self as the subject of the affection may be dis- 
tinguished, in reflective analysis of the concreted affection, from 
the object affecting it in the interaction, and then we have the 
state of self-consciousness ; in the stricter sense, of consciousness of 
self. Or some attribute of the object, engaging the mind’s activ- 
ity, may be distinguished after the first apprehension of the affec- 
tion, and of this, as separate from the self, we may then be dis- 
tinctly conscious. 

But, it is allowable to remark here, we need to avoid the mon- 
strous error of Hamilton in holding that we are conscious of the 
external object itself, understood as meaning that when I see an 
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inkstand before me, I am conscious of the inkstand. Consciousness 
is restricted to that phase of knowledge which concerns itself with 
the mind’s own states and acts. On the other hand, however, we 
must not deny that consciousness reaches to something beyond the 
mind itself. There is in sensation—as, for example, in the sight 
of the inkstand—an interaction between some external reality and 
the mind. This external reality and the mind, of course, meet; 
both are alike present in the sensation. But not as Hamilton 
holds, not necessarily is the inkstand itself bodily present in the 
interaction ; but an energy, issuing, it may be, from the inkstand, 
to which the mind traces back the affection of the sense as to its 
source—an energy external to the mind. Of this external energy 
—this outer reality—thus affecting the sense we are unquestion- 
ably conscious. It is true, therefore, that we are conscious of 
external reality, but only as it is presented in the simple form of a 
specitic energy interacting with the mind. The interpretation of 
this interacting euergy, leading to the source or object from which 
it directly or remotely proceeds, is subsequent to the affection of 
which we are conscious. 

Self-experience is, in veriest truth, “ the original and irreducible 
factor of self consciousness,” in the sense that the self is conscious 
only of what itself experiences. It is not true in the sense that 
in all conscious experience there is an actual distinguishing of the 
self from the object with which it interacts; for, as Mr. Bowne 
attirms, “the small child, who has not the least idea of self and 
net-self as formal conceptions, has yet the liveliest experience of it- 
self in its feelings of pain and pleasure.” It knows it feels, is con- 
scious that it feels, while yet it may never have recognized itself 
as subject distinct from the feeling as object. This conceptual 
process is of a later stage. 

A peremptory necessity is laid upon psychological theory to de- 
clare and establish an exact and definite notion of consciousness. 
It is the accepted chief and primal suurce of all its knowledge of 
the mind; it is the one sole original witness—the only one that 
knows from “ personal knowledge,” from immediate observation. 
If its character as a witness be not understood, if this one original 
witness come whence no one knows and goes no one knows whither, 
its testimony is as the empty wind; and the science that founds 
upon it as its chief support is unsubstantial and worthless. Psy- 
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rate faculty in addition to the other faculties of knowing, feeling, 
willing. Such a supposition is as absurd as needless. Nor is it, 
in scientific exactness, “a light,” in which we see ourselves; nor 
yet “a condition” of mental life; nor a mere “implication ” in 
this life; for all these utterances are meaningless but as confessions 
of ignorance. It is impossible to imagine anything essential in 
consciousness other than this simple introspection, internal per- 
ception, or, in a more precise nomenclature as used in English 
literature, intuition. Unless taken as a well-nigh insignificant tru- 
ism, the formal statement seems strange and utterly inadmissible 
that “the general form under which consciousness exists is that 
of the antithesis of subject and object—that is, the object of which 
we are conscious must be distinguished from self as its subject, 
and objectitied to itself either as its state or act or as a quality of 
external things.” It is no part of consciousness to distinguish 
more than it is of simple perception. Distinguishing comes in 
after perception ; it is a subsequent stage in the process of a full 
knowledge. Consciousness is simple apprehension of its object ; 
the mind or self’ is the subject, and the mind or self in its acts or 
affections is the object. This object may have a manifoldness of 
content; consciousness takes it in as one undivided concrete, 
Distinguishing and judging come in only after this conscious ap- 
prehension. The several elements which make up this concrete 
content in an object of consciousness—in any mental affection, for 
instance—are, of course, apprehended in the apprehension of the 
whole affection. The distinguishing process may select and bring 
out one or another of these constituent elements, and then this 
element, as thus distinguished, comes more fully into the view of 
consciousness. The self as the subject of the affection may be dis- 
tinguished, in reflective analysis of the conecreted affection, from 
the object affecting it in the interaction, and then we have the 
state of self-consciousness ; in the stricter sense, of consciousness of 
self. Or some attribute of the object, engaging the mind’s activ- 
ity, may be distinguished after the first apprehension of the affec- 
tion, and of this, as separate from the self, we may then be dis- 
tinctly conscious. 

But, it is allowable to remark here, we need to avoid the mon- 
strous error of Hamilton in holding that we are conscious of the 
external object itself, understood as meaning that when I see an 
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inkstand before me, I am conscious of the inkstand. Consciousness 
is restricted to that phase of knowledge which concerns itself with 
the mind’s own states and acts. On the other hand, however, we 
must not deny that consciousness reaches to something beyond the 
mind itself. There is in sensation—as, for example, in the sight 
of the inkstand—an interaction between some external reality and 
the mind. This external reality and the mind, of course, meet ; 
both are alike present in the sensation. But not as Hamilton 
holds, not necessarily is the inkstand itself bodily present in the 
interaction ; but an energy, issuing, it may be, from the inkstand, 
to which the mind traces back the affection of the sense as to its 
source—an energy external to the mind. Of this external energy 
—this outer reality—thus affecting the sense we are unquestion- 
ably conscious. It is true, therefore, that we are conscious of 
external reality, but only as it is presented in the simple form of a 
specitic energy interacting with the mind. The interpretation of 
this interacting energy, leading to the source or object from which 
it directly or remotely proceeds, is subsequent to the affection of 
which we are conscious. 


Self-experience is, in veriest truth, “ the original and irreducible 
factor of self consciousness,” in the sense that the self is conscious 
only of what itself experiences. It is not true in the sense that 
in all conscious experience there is an actual distinguishing of the 
self from the object with which it interacts; for, as Mr. Bowne 
attirms, “the small child, who has not the least idea of self and 
net-self as formal conceptions, has yet the liveliest experience of it- 


self in its feelings of pain and pleasure.” It knows it feels, is con- 
scious that it feels, while yet it may never have recognized itself 
as subject distinct from the feeling as object. This conceptual 
process is of a later stage. 

A peremptory necessity is laid upon psychological theory to de- 
clare and establish an exact and definite notion of consciousness. 
It is the accepted chief and primal source of all its knowledge of 
the mind; it is the one sole original witness—the only one that 
knows from “ personal knowledge,” from immediate observation. 
If its character as a witness be not understood, if this one original 
witness come whence no one knows and goes nu one knows whither, 
its testimony is as the empty wind; and the science that founds 
upon it as its chief support is unsubstantial and worthless. Psy- 
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chological science is not reduced to this miserable plight of having 
no voucher but a mysterious stranger and no treasures but the 
bills of credit from an unknown drawer. Most truly, says Mr. 
Bowne: “ All our knowledge of mind must come back to con- 
sciousness”; ‘psychology is finally based on introspection.” 
Moreover, “ the proper facts of consciousness admit of no scepti- 
cism.” This is just because all men know and accept the testi- 
mony of consciousness as a known and trusted witness. But only 
a knower can be a witness; consciousness is thus a knower, and no 
one questions this. A part, at least, of its office-work is to testify 
what it knows. If a knower, consciousness constitutes, so far at 
least, a part of the knowing functional activity of the human 
mind; it is then a cognitive function, a knowing power; and there 
is but one cognitive, knowing function in mind, as there can be 
in its essence but one knowledge. Itis as preposterous to suppose 
a plurality of cognitive powers as a plurality of knowledges dis- 
tinguished in their essence. Knowledge may be modified in respect 
to object: it may be external or sensible, or it may be inward— 
introspection. As part of an organic whole, the cognitive or know- 
ing power in man, moreover, is modified by its union in life or 
outworking more or less with the other organic functions—as when 
in union with will it becomes attention, or with feeling it becomes 
feeling consciousness, or conscious sense. But consciousness is in 
essence only a knower. It is mysticism and illusion to imagine 
any other element in it. No observation certainly ever detected 
any such element, and therefore it cannot be accepted in any 
form or shape in a science which is professedly a science of 
observed facts. Consciousness is introspection, internal percep- 
tion, intuition. This view seems to be incontrovertible, and it is 
a view which imparts to psychological science simplicity, consist- 
ency, clearness, validity, and possesses this high voucher for its 
correctness, 

The conclusion is that psychological theory can, and therefore 
should, claim as settled the following particulars respecting con- 
sciousness : 

Consciousness is a cognitive function, its special sphere is the 
mind’s own acts, affections, and statez, and is, accordingly, pre- 
cisely co-ordinated with external perception ; it gives apprehensive 
or perceptive, and therefore only incomplete, knowledge, not the 
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mature knowledge of complete thought which emerges only in the 
judgment; it varies in vigor, and lacks even the omniscience 
which takes with its distinct vision all the minutest points of 
mental experience ; it is fallible, as is human nature generally, but 
is yet the least fallible and by far the most trustworthy of all the 
sources of knowledge for man. Self-consciousness, in the stricter 
sense, as consciousness of self, is attained only as the result of a 
discrimination between the self and its own act or affection. It is 
consciousness of self as a factor or element essential in all mental 
experience, and consequently ever discoverable there in thorough 
analysis. 


IV. The Method in Psychological Science. 


A theory of psychological construction must of course determine 
its method. If the end in the construction be science or knowl- 
edge for its own sake, and if the subject-matter be accepted to be 
the facts of mind, the controlling method is at once determined; 
it must be characteristically the method of simple observation. It 
starts from fact as observed in its accepted light, proceeds by the 
accumulation and arrangement of fact, and leaves as its com- 
pleted work its subject-matter, the human mind, unfolded both in 
its essential and its relative attributes, a comprehensive whole of all 
observed facts set forth in progressive logical co-ordination both 
of its intrinsic constituents and also of its extrinsic relationships 
to other realities. It is proper just here to call attention to the 
last-named requisite in a scientific construction of psychological 
science. The human mind is recognized as essentially a trifune- 
tional activity. The three mental functions—knowing, feeling, 
willing—constitute the great substantial departments of the science. 
Hitherto it has been thought that the full treatment of these 
specific functional activities, especially if they are presented in 
their organic combinations one with another, exhausts the de- 
mands of the science. It has escaped recognition that an organic 
whole is more than the.sum of the organic parts, however much 
may be allowed for the modification of these particular functions 
by the incidental conjunction of two or more in a single experi- 
ence. A psychological construction, to be logically complete, 
must exhibit the soul as one organic whole. This is more than 
the mere aggregation of its particular members; the physiology 
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of the mind as one living organism is more than the conjoined 
physiologies of the several functional parts. 

The method indicated—the method of observation, where the 
end or object is science or truth for its own sake—may properly 
be denominated the method of realism. It received its earliest 
and most characteristic elucidation and exemplitication in Aristotle. 
With him the essence—ro év—commanded the view in psychologi- 
eal study ; and the science has chiefly grown as it has adopted 
this method. The distinction, however, which he made between 
the essence—ovola—of objective reality and the essence of sub- 
jective thonght has unfortunately been overlooked by succeeding 
psychologists, to the most serious detriment of the science. 
Thought and objective reality being confounded, both have lost 
greatly in their proper significance and worth in the study. Ger- 
man speculation has gone so far as, in the person of one of its 
recent leading thinkers, cited as authority largely in Great Britain 
and in this country, formally and expressly in logical teaching to 
deny the necessity of any positive element in thought, the mere 
juxtaposition of two concepts sufficing to constitute a perfect 
thought or knowledge. Hamilton himself, in the same way, fail- 
ing to note this radical distinction, was borne along, as by a 
logical necessity, to his monstrous doctrine of “the uncondi- 
tioned.” It might indeed be shown that not only the agnosticism 
or nescience of the present day, but also the doubt, the shaky un- 
certainty, even the strange yet ready acceptance by some of con- 
tradictories as each equally true, which are glaring characteristics 
of modern science everywhere, in physics and metaphysics, can be 
largely accounted for on the ground of this confusion of the being 
in thought and the being in objective reality. The evil has been 
aggravated and extended by another closely connected error spring- 
ing from a misconception, or rather utter perversion, of Aristo- 
telian teaching, that the category or generic attribute is the primal 
source, the logical and chronological principle, of human thought 
—a most groundless and preposterous assumption, and irreconcila- 
bly opposed to the method of observation which in the case of 
the finite human mind begins with the single and the simple. 
It was this perversion of the Aristotelian doctrine and practice 
that exalted the deductive method to a supreme and well-nigh 
sole governance in thought. Let science ever venerate the name 
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ef Hamilton for his service in exposing the weaknesses of this 
givantic system of barbarism in its mere formal working; its 
spirit unhappily still lives, vitiating, more or less, scientific 
thought. 

This method of realism, it will be borne in mind, admits of three 
entirely distinct movements of thought, each governed by its own 
laws, and each giving perfectly legitimate results, and each equally 
requisite for the perfecting of the science. Any one of these 
subordinate methods may be relatively more or less prominent, and 
the general method be accordingly so far moditied. These subor- 
dinate methods are (1) the method of deduction, recognized from 
the time of Aristotle, and the one logical method prevalent till the 
time of Bacon ; (2) the method of generalization, or the movement 
of thought from part to whole, the method particularly recom- 
mended by Bacon in his “ Novum Organum ” ; and (3) the method 
of induction, or the movement of thought from part to part, with 
which the Baconian method has often been confounded, and 
which, although hardly recognized as yet in logical systems, is the 
crowning method in recent science. Psychological theory cannot 
be esteemed to be complete, or to have adequately comprehended 
its work in the construction of the science, without a full, practical 
recognition of each of these subordinate processes of thought, at 
least implicitly if not in formal direction and rule. The construe- 
tion of the science will be pretty sure to stumble and stray unless 
each movement is well in hand and ready for use at every step of 
progress. Pre-eminently, however, psychological science, as a 
science of fact, must begin with the single and the simple, with 
the past, and accordingly must proceed either by the Baconian 
method, from part to whole on logical generalization, or by the 
more recently prevalent method of co-ordination or logical induc- 
tion. The deductive movement can be admitted only as the 
general has been attained, from previous particular observation 
by legitimate process of thought. Some facts of mind, more or 
less generic, may, of course, properly be assumed as already settled 
by the observed experiences of the race. But even such assump- 
tion must squarely rest on the primal observation. 

Psychological method, further, may be more or less modified 
by the way in which it approaches its subject-matter, and the 
idiosyncrasies or condition of the individual investigator may de- 
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termine this way of approach. The human mind may be ap- 
proached in study thus in a threefold different way, and be viewed 
predominantly as an essence or a form, or a telic or orectic activ- 
ity. The Aristotelian, as intimated, looked more exclusively at 
the essence. The liability in the use of this method is to a cold 
and stiff abstractedness, lacking life and interest. The Platonist 
regarded more the form—ro eidos—with him the corresponding 
subjective state being the ¢dea. His, characteristically, is the 
method of idealism. Its end is the noble, the beautiful, the per- 
fect in form—a worthy method, a fascinating method, an en- 
nobling method. Its completed work should, however, be in lov- 
ing accord with that of realism. Its liability is to empty phe- 
nomenalism, idle sentimentality. Then there is the modification 
of method which may be styled the method of practical wisdom. 
It contemplates the spirit of such predominantly as a self-regulated 
activity subject to growth, with a native set or trend toward a 
perfect manliness. Its goal is the supreme good of man as con- 
sisting in the full development and exact co-ordination of all the 
capabilities of his nature. It is characteristically the Hebrew and 
the Christian method. Its workings and its attainments must be, 
if legitimate, in perfect harmony with those of the other methods 
indicated ; for the true, the beautiful, and the good dwell together 
in harmonious conjunction and sympathy in all real being, just. 
as the knowing, the feeling, and the purposive functions congru- 
ously unite in the functional life of the soul. 

Mr. Bowne’s “ Introduction ” does not in form set forth or dis- 
cuss the matter of method in psychological science. He declares at 
the start that “ psychology deals with mental facts and processes,” 
and that “the method must be introspective.” ‘ Sensations con- 
stitute a first order of mental reaction against external action. 
These in turn become the ground ofa second order of mental reac- 
tion,” consisting “‘in a working over of the sensations into rational 
forms.” “In this process appears a new factor, which we call the 
thought-factor.”. Thus far we recognize the method of observa- 
tion as that which his theory would enforce if it had been led to 
consider the matter in a formal way. But this so-named thought- 
factor is the one science-builder. The full exposition of its work- 
ing must accordingly bring to view the plan, materials, construc- 
tion—the whole character of psychology as a science. His treat- 
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ment of the thought-process becomes thus both exposition and 
exemplification to a large extent of his psychological theory. If 
we mistake not, the possibility of any worthy science anywhere, 
certainly the validity of any particular science of the human mind, 
hinges upon the principles involved in this exposition. It demands 
a close and careful serutiny. 

Mr. Bowne winds up the introductory matter in his chapter on 
the “ Thought-Factor” in these words: “ We conclude, then, that 
the mental life reveals two entirely distinct processes: (1) the 
movements and affections of the sensibility, and (2) an activity 
upon them which results in the judgment, the establishment of 
relations, and thus in rational knowledge. This activity is essen- 
tially what we mean by the thought-process.” We deem it very 
unfortunate that in expounding this second order of mental activ- 
ity a phrase of such large indefinite comprehensiveness as “the 
establishment of relations” should have been introduced. Under 
its cover and sanction a skilful dialectician could weave out the 
most fantastic of fabrics. But, leaving this, we advert to the fact 
that in the exposition of this second order one sole element is 
recognized—“ an activity,” with its diversified functions. This 
“activity ” is given as the single constituent of the thought-pro- 
cess, and in interpreting it we are not justified in putting into it 
any extraneous element. We have, then, in our study of the entire 
thouglit-process only the two elements—the datum trom the sense 
and the thought-activity upon it. In truth, simple introspection 
apprehends nothing more than these two—an object from sense and 
the movement of thought upon it. A science of observation is 
thus precluded from admitting anything more. And in another 
connection we find it expressly affirmed: “Of course, relations 
could not be established if the things were not in themselves relat- 
able.” The relations, it would seem from this, must have their 
origin in the things, not in the thought, and must accordingly be 
presented to the thought through the sense. This would seem to 
be decisive of the whole question. But there is some reservation 
here, or a retraction; for the expression appears, “those general 
relations which thought finds or establishes among its objects,” and 
those general relations alluded to which are of special importance 
to the science are precisely not those which “thought jinds.” 
These general relations, he says, are variously called “the cate- 
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gories of thought, norms of distinction and comparison, regulative 
ideas, ete.” Of these he selects for notice (for he deems a com- 
plete system to be impossible) those which he styles “ the lead- 
ing relations under which knowledge is constituted.” His concep- 
tion of the nature of these relations thus seems to be that they un- 
derlie the constitution of knowledge. If so, they cannot be 
themselves knowledges. But what they are as to their proper 
nature is left in mystery. They are not facts, for then they should 
be attained by observation. They are not truths, for then they 
would be, when apprehended by the mind, knowledges. They 
are said to be relations, but between what things—facts, truths, or 
what—is not revealed. They seem to be the relations which the 
thought-factor finds, and which are to be taken as ultimates cun- 
cerning which no more is to be asked, because lying back and 
beneath all knowledge. Lis enumeration of these leading rela- 
tions embraces “likeness and unlikeness,” “time and space,” 
“number,” “ cause and substance.” 

It is very obvious that Mr. Bowne, in this exposition of the 
thought-process, is engratting on the method of observation an en- 
tirely different movement. He assumes, on no warrant of observa- 
tion or of deduction, certain “‘ general relations” under which all 
knowledge is constituted. This method, which is not an infre- 
quent characteristic of scientific speculation, we may denominate, 
for the sake of distinction, the absolute a priori method. There is 
another legitimative movement of thought which we will distin- 
guish from this as the relatively a priori method; for thought 
itself has its own properties which must consequently characterize 
every thought-product ; these are pre-eminently, if not exclusively, 
the * same things which the mind can know on its own account.” 
These properties are learned only by observation of actual think- 
ing, and are consequently in themselves a posteriori. But, as they 
are essential in all thinking, they condition and characterize all 
thought-products, and are to them relatively @ priori. They are 
the proper categories of pure thought, being those generic attri- 
butes or predicates which, as essential in all thought—in pure 
thought—must belong to all products of thought. In this sense, 
as stated, they condition all actual thinking, inasmuch as without 
them thought would lack an essential quality—be, in fact, no 
thought at all. They are reducible, it is believed, to the three, as 
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at least the most fundamental and generic, viz.: those of Identity, 
Quantity, and Quality.’ 

But, further, the object gives to the sense the other factor in 
the thought-process, has its essential attributes, also attained by 
observation, therefore really a posteriori, but relatively a priori to 
any thought of the object. Of these the two most fundamental 
and comprehensive are Reality and Activity. No object can be 
given to the sense to be apprehended by it except in its interac- 
tion with the mind. This involves the reality of the object, since 
that is the very meaning and sign of reality in an object that it 
impresses the sense. This again involves activity, the actual 
working on the sense. 

Still further, the result of the thought-process—the object as 
thought—has its two fundamental categories—those of cause and 
substance. Since every object, by being thought, becomes object 
under attribution, observation teaches us that the essential attri- 
butes thus attached to an object in thought are the two of action 
and quality; and object-thought under the attribute of action is 
cause, and under that of simple quality is substance. 

In Mr. Bowne’s enumeration “ Likeness” and ‘ Number” are 
given as generic. They are given above as specific—one of “ Iden- 
tity,” likeness being but partial identity, and the other of “ Quan- 
tity,” which is both numerical and spatial as well as intensive. 
He gives nohint of the genesis of these ideas further than this: 
that they are, as already indicated, antecedent to knowledge and 
absolutely @ priori as principles by which knowledge is constituted. 
Those enumerated are to be received as fair specimens of those so- 
called categories or norms, or regulative ideas, of which no com- 
plete system is, in his opinion, possible, but which are to be ac- 
cepted without question as the constitutive principles of all knowl- 
edge. He discusses at considerable length the nature and genesis 


of the ideas of Time and Space. They are affirmed, after the ° 


Kantian theory, to be @ prioré contributions of the mind. “Time 
is primarily the law or principle which compels the mind to con- 
nect its experiences and all conceptions of events in general under 
the form of antecedence and sequence. Secondarily, time is the 





1 See the writer’s treatment of the Categories in his “ Mental Science ” and “ Science 
of Thought.’’ Editions of 1886. 
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form of this synthesis.” Similarly: “ All perception of extension 
rests on a synthesis of parts.” The method exemplified in this ex- 
position is characteristically what is familiarly known as the abso- 
lute @ priori method as distinguished from that which we have 
noted as the relatively a priort method. It assumes certain 
truths or principles as existing in the mind which are antecedent 
and conditional to all experience. Its soundness and value may be 
fairly weighed as itis exemplified by Mr. Bowne, who is as com- 
petent as any one, perhaps, to work the method to its best achieve- 
ments. The objections may be summarily presented as follows: 

1. We have nothing here but bare assumption without ground 
in fact or in legitimate deduction. Its only support is the claim 
that it accounts for the genesis of certain ideas in the only way 
possible to the human mind. ; 

2. The theory seeks to solve one difficulty simply by bringing in 
another far more formidable. The genesis of these ideas is less 
mysterious than the genesis of the alleged law or principle in the 
thought-factor; than its mode of existence before any exertion of 
the activity ; than its application to experience. 

3. It makes the thought-factor a magazine of ideas—of ideas as 
diverse and indeterminate as the relations in the objects that can 
be presented to thought, of ideas already stored and held before 
any exertion of its activity. It puts the product-ideas before the 
producing, and converts, if we may use Aristotelian phraseology, 
a potency into an entelechy without becoming an energy. 

4. It ranks and treats the ideas of time and space as categories 
of thought; that is, as generic attributes of pure thought, which 
he erroneously conceives to be attainable by the human mind be- 
fore experience of the particulars which compose the generic. 

5. It grounds the necessity of the a priort method in a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the ideas of time and space as they are 
generally held. The theory supposes these ideas to be intrinsic to 
the objects given in experience; ‘and, as an analysis of our sensa- 
tions of objects does not find either time or space and a complete 
abstraction of all the attributes of the object as given to the sense 
leaves an utter blank or zero, it rejects the common view as un- 
tenable, and seeks rest in the a prioré assumption as the only alter- 
native. This is wholly a mistake. Time and space are not held 
in the common-sense view to be intrinsic to the objects given in 
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sensation. Time, thus, is not an intrinsic property of bird, nor 
yet of moving bird. Time is not in the bird; it is in time; its 
motion is in time. Time, accordingly, conceived as an attribute, 
as it may be legitimately, is not an intrinsic but an extrinsic attri- 
bute—an attribute of condition. Finite sense cannot take in any 
object entirely apart from its environment. It can apprehend but 
a part of the universe of object. It must apprehend its object as 
such part; and the sense of a part involves a sense of what is re- 
lated to it as a containing whole, which, as whole, is to its part of 
indefinite extent. We cannot see a star without something of the 
sky in which it is set. Human sense, thus, from the necessities of 
its finite nature, apprehends an object only as it exists in relation 
—as in its setting, its environment. All motion is thus correctly 
apprehended as being in time as its setting or external condition. 

6. The theory attributes to the thought-activity an utter impos- 
sibility in the alleged construction of the ideas of time and space— 
“all perception of extension rests upon a synthesis of parts.” Sen- 
sations are momentary, instantaneous ; apprehensive only of points. 
The thought-factor is assumed to be the only principle of con- 
junction for the human mind. These moments or instants of the 
sense are conjoined by this thought-factor, and as the result of this 
synthesis so we get our ideas of duration and extension—time and 
space. But this speculation overlooks the utter impossibility of 
constructing non-quantitative points into the extended and quanti- 
tative. If the instants and moments of sense are quantitative, then 
the element of extension, of duration, of space and time, of quan- 
tity, is already given in the sense, antecedent to thought ; and the 
speculation fails because it is uncalled for. On the other hand, if 
these instants and moments are themselves mere points, then all 
such synthesis of them as makes them actual quantitative exten- 
sion is entirely illegitimate. An infinity of mere points can never 
avail to an infinitesimal of an extended space or line. 

7. The theory misses entirely the true genesis of these ideas of 
time and space. It is affirmed that “no inspection of conscious- 
ness will reveal to us the origin of this idea [of time], inasmuch 
as the idea is always there long before the reflective conscivusness 
begins the inquiry. We can only study some of its logical condi- 
tions.” But surely all this is as true of all our leading ideas. The 
objects which produce them are given to the sense when its 
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capacity to receive and retain is at its weakest, when the dis- 
criminative and properly thinking activity is also at its weakest, 
when, consequently, the idea is so dim and dull that a weak in- 
fantile consciousness is incompetent to grasp it. This faint idea, 
only by much repeated impression and i2peated thought-action 
and but gradually and slowly, grows into that full distinctness 
which consciousness can apprehend. We have thus the idea of 
weight—of gravity growing up from imperceptible beginnings. 
Doubtless it was in the mind long before “the reflective con- 
sciousness could begin the inquiry” into its origin and genesis. 
Yet, probably, no one will deny that the genesis of this idea is 
within the grasp of proper introspection. One experience of the 
rise of this idea must be essentially the same in its constituent ele- 
ments as any other—the last must be the exact counterpart of the 
first ; a heavy body impresses the sense alike in every case; and 
from this sense-impression as the single source comes all the mate- 
rial for the thought-process. This process involves no a priort 
form or principle of gravity as already possessed by the thought- 
function which in its action it contributes, from itself and from 
its own stores, to the sensation. Just so with the genesis of the 
ideas of time and space. One instance of experiencing the rise of 
these ideas in the mind is essentially the same as every other, hav- 
ing the same elements. Any moving thing impressing the sense 
gives rise to the idea at the first and ever after. So, as a matter 
of fact which cannot in reason be controverted, we may and do 
witness with an attained maturity of mental life the rise of these 
ideas in all the fulness of their essential factors and conditions. 
The consciousness of the experience gives a simple unimpeachable 
testimony. Isee a bird at rest on the tree before my window; 
my sense receives the impression, and the thought-process acts on 
the sense-impression. I have an idea of bird. Then the bird flits 
before my window. My sense receives now a new and a different 
impression. I have an idea of moving bird. The sense of motion is 
added to the former sense of bird, and the idea of bird changes to 
the idea of moving bird. But this idea of motion contains within 
itself divers elements discernible in easy analysis; and among 
these constituent elements is that of continuous duration. 

The vicious character of this whole aprioristic method is sig- 
nally exemplified still further in Mr. Bowne’s exposition of the 
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ideas of “substance” and “cause.” What is conceived to be the 
true exposition of the nature and genesis of these ideas has already 
been given. As pertaining not to the thing given as object to 
the sense, nor yet to the thought-activity directed upon the ob- 
ject as apprehended in the sense, but to the thought-thing as 
result of the interaction between these two factors, they are readily 
understood. <A failure to view them in this natural way naturally 
leads to mistiness and contusion, which are worse for truth and 
science than positive error. Of course, in this confusion and dark- 
ness, difficulties present themselves to the investigating mind. And 
here as elsewhere the Gordian-knot solution seems to have been 
accepted as the readiest and easiest—viz., that the thought-factor 
should create these ideas like those of time and space; this method 
has in other lines been accepted as legitimate and valid; habit has 
facilitated the use of it. Yet how viciously it works here as every- 
where may be shown, particularly in the theory given by Mr. 
Bowne of the genesis of the idea of reality in the mind. There 
is some cloudiness thrown over his exposition by his recognizing 
an ontological and a metaphysical reality as distinct from proper 
psychological reality. The distinction is beyond our comprehen- 
sion as it is beyond our present field of inquiry. The question 
here is, How does the mind of man get its idea of a reality ex- 
ternal to itself? Of course, it is implied that a true exposition 
will impart to that idea, as it exists in the mind, legitimacy and 
validity. If the idea comes lawfully into the mind, it is true and 
valid, and there is a real external world ; it is not a figment of 
the mind; the outer world has attested itself in a way to com- 
mand the mind’s assent. Now, according to this aprdoristic method, 
“this idea can get into the experience only as the mind brings it 
in.” Substance, by which “is meant reality in reference to its 
attributes,” is regarded “as primarily a mental principle, and sec- 
ondarily as an ontological reality.” ‘ We have the idea of causa- 
tion,” and “ by cause is meant reality in reference to its activities.” 
“This principle is no,datum of experience, but a mental contribu- 
tion.” “It cannot be abstracted from experience, for the reason 
that it cannot be found in experience until the mind puts it there.” 
All that there is of reality in the outer world for us, for our minds 
and souls, is thus made to be the mere fabrication of our own 
thinking. Surely it would seem as if this denial of reality as an 
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attribute pertaining to the outer world in itself, irrespectively of 
our thinking, must, if anything, “lead to nihilism and solipsism.” 
Yet the facts which reveal beyond all doubt the actual genesis of 
this idea are patent facts; they are admitted facts. And, as was 
noticed in Kant’s search for the idea of time in the experience, the 
explanation why “ the idea cannot be found in experience” is sim- 
ply that the vision is not turned to where it actually is. “ All 
perception,” it is affirmed in truth, “rests upon an interaction be- 
tween the soul and the world of things.” ‘ To be perceived, a 
thing must act upon us; and to be perceived as this or that, it 
must act upon us in a manner corresponding thereto.” Here, 
then, if we “ construe the facts as they are given us,” are “ things ” 
interacting with our minds, determining in our minds so that they 
are differently affected by this and by that. We accordingly 
have things, actions, mental affections. But, succeeding these 
mental affections, thus immediately resulting from the interaction, 
there are certain mental activities which are determined to be of 
this or that character, according to the character of the interaction 
and the affection. This part of the experience Mr. Bowne seems 
to exclude from his view. There is the activity of the thing, and 
that is followed at once by an activity of the mind. But nothing 
is recognized as intermediate; there is no proper effect produced 
in the mind by the thing from which effect the perception comes; 
the thing acts; the mind acts; nothing connects them. It is, 
however, admitted that the action of the thing is the condition of 
the minds reacting. But what meaning is there in this, unless 
the action of the thing produces a feeling in the mind, and unless 
it is this—the feeling—the action as felt—that is, a state in the 
mind itselfi—which is the object of the perception? So it is ad- 
mitted that the mind has sensations, and they are the condition of 
all perception. Further than this, a thing manifests its own in- 
herent reality as a thing by acting upon our minds, and the mind 
is conscious of this action upon it from an external object. But 
the vision of the a priori theorist is turned away from the inter- 
action itself, the actual meeting of the two interacting factors, and 
consequently from the conscious sense, which, it may be remarked, 
sometimes abides without any perception immediately following 
from all this consciousness of external energy in actual operation 
on and in the sense. It takes no note of this. The method seems 
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to be color-blind; it does not discern what is obvious to sound 
vision. 

The old Kantian speculation is summarily and characteristically 
given by Mr. Bowne as it is adopted by him: “ Our objectitied 
representations constitute for us the external world. This does 
not. forbid that the world may be as real as common sense as- 
sumes; it only points out that to perceive the outer world we 
must think it or construct it in thought. The mind can never 
grasp the object other than through the conception, and the object 
exists for the mind only through the conception.” The natural 
interpretation of this language must take it to teach simple nihil- 
ism. We take the ideas as representations of our own minds— 
objectify them—make them objects to our own mental view, and 
these constitute all there is of an external world; the external 
world is nothing, so far as we know, in itself; it is only our own 
ideal fabric; there is no real world for us; all that is a real noth- 
ing; this is the natural common-sense interpretation of the teach- 
ing. Consciousness here goes for nothing; for, if we are conscious 
of anything, it is that, when we are violently struck, some real 
thing outside of us interacts with us. Consciousness being thus 
belied, all knowledge of the mind, all psychological science fails, 
and, of course, with it all science, and we have left us as our only 
portion pure nescience. Our perceptions do not condition and 
determine our thought, our knowledge, but our thought-construe- 
tions determine them. Perception, indeed, is made to be only a 
“rationalizing process,” or application of certain assumed judg- 
ment-relations, called “the categories.” “The mind can never 
grasp the object other than through the conception.” The con- 
ception, accordingly, must exist before the object is apprehended, 
and determine its existence for us and fix its nature; and so we 
find reiterated the teaching that the external object has no exist- 
ence and no character of its own. Moreover, this all-determining 
“ conception ”—this antecedent to all knowledge—is, as presented 
to us, entirely sourceless and characterless. It is, in fact, abso- 
lutely incogitable, as it makes a product its own producer. A 
thought, as every principle which must be a form of knowledge, 
and every generic attribute which must be a constituent element 
in a knowledge, is made to be its own originator, for, we are 
taught, an object cannot be grasped except through the conception 
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already existing in the mind. It reverses and so belies the uni- 
versally recognized process of knowing. A man hitherto blind, 
for instance, for the first time sees the sun; it is bright to him. 
The theory interprets the experience thus: The sun is presented 
to his sense; he has already in his mind, inner, inherited, trans- 
mitted, acquired in some unknown way, the conception of “ bright- 
ness,” and so he comes to know that the sun is bright. In this 
way the teaching denies to the human mind all power to know 
things as they are, and makes all human knowledge uncertain by 
making it to depend for all that is intrinsic and essential in the 
objects of knowledge as arbitrary, baseless, characterless concep- 
tions. The teaching, of course, if as erroneous as it would seem 
to common sense and all reason, will reveal inconsistencies or con- 
tradictions here and there. Particularly we may notice here that 
it admits that the “raw material” which the thought-process 
works up is given by the sensibility. This raw material must be 
real—that is, if anything is real. If it be allowed to be real, then, 
inasmuch as it exists before the thought-process begins, and is not, 
therefore, created or made real by thought, the conclusion would 
seem to be inevitable that there is reality external to thought and 
independent of it. So the theory stumbles fatally over its own 
teachings. 

The a priori method, thus shown to be untrustworthy as it is 
exemplified in a vital doctrine concerning true knowledge, al- 
though applied by eminent ability, may be reasonably expected to 
reveal fatal weaknesses in whatever application. It professes to 
found knowledge on an ultimate basis; it aims to effect its object 
by the simple expedient of assuming a principle or law or generic 
conception antecedent to all mental activity. The illusiveness of 
the process is shown at once in the fact that this fundamental con- 
ception, assumed to have a pre-existence in the mind, must be ever 
the product of the mind itself, for no other origin can in reason 
be assigned to it. It is originated for a special application, proba- 
bly in all unconsciousness, out of a general unscientific survey of 
the subject-matter, and constructed, of course, so as supposably to 
embrace all the particulars. The true process of knowledge from 
its very nature prescribes the reverse of this—that it must begin 
with the object of the knowledge as given and as observed, and 
is effected first by observing or apprehending this object as having 
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some attribute or character, and then by identifying the object 
and attribute as one. This is the one essential characteristic re- 
lation in thought or knowledge—that which makes a knowledge 
to be a knowledge. To think, to know, psychologically, to judge, 
is essentially to attribute, and all attribution is simply identifica- 
tion of an object with some or other of its attributes. The judg- 
ment is, indeed, essentially thus a relating activity. It is illegiti- 
mate to make it the factor of any and all relations. It is more 
grossly illegitimate to make it the factor in any case of the attri- 
bute as one of the constituents in this relation. The judgment 
never creates the content of the attribute in a knowledge. That 
it can attain only as it is given in the presentation of the object 
to the judging activity. To what preposterous length the theory 
that the attribute in a judgment must be already in the mind be- 
fore the object is presented to the sense logically leads is shown 
in the very reasoning of Mr. Bowne. “ The universal form of 
knowledge,” he says, truly, “is the judgment.” “ But judgments 
are impossible without the ideas united in them. I cannot say 
this is red or green without having some idea of red or green.” 
“ The universal antedates reflective thought, and is a necessity of 
all thinking.” ‘ Whenever reflection begins we find ourselves 
already in possession of a mental world.” ‘The world of things 
exists for us only as we construct it in thought by bringing into 
sensation the categories of the intellect. Besides these, we tind a 
world of ideas which lay no claim to substantive existence. These 
mental products are all universals.” ‘ Red” and “ green” thus 
are universals already in the mind before any red thing or green 
thing has ever been presented to the sense; they emerge from the 
mind’s treasure-house when the external object is presented. 
Assuredly this is not the method of certain knowledge. Hardly 
can it be allowed as “belle et probabiliter opinari.” Very far 
is it from the Baconian method of observation and realism, the 
goal of which is certo et ostensive scire. In truth, to rest any in- 
tellectual structure, any system of doctrine, any form of knowledge 
whatever respecting any real thing, on assumption, is to build on 
sand—an utterly unstable and untrustworthy foundation. The first 
grand aphorism of the “ Novum Organum ”-—that human knowl- 
edge, respecting mind and outer things, is conditioned by observa- 
tion—is a first principle for all stable science. The assumption of 
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universals not only violates this law of knowledge, but itself in- 
volves what is utterly incogitable—viz., that an attribute can exist 
apart from the subject to which it belongs, except, of course, in 
the abstractions of thought. Those universals which most com- 
monly now creep into speculation with most vicious effects, such 
as “infinite,” “absolute,” “ perfect,” although in themselves of 
negative import, easily take on a positive form, and then as easily 
admit the idea of the real. Thus, by a subtle paralogisin, out of 
an utterly groundless assumption is built up a system of doctrine 
respecting God, the universe, nature, the mind, pompous and 
plausible, yet only pretentious and illusive. The vicious logical 
principle corrupts and spoils the entire body of doctrine into 
which it is admitted. 


V. The Validation of Psychological Science. 


The hopeful and successful builder of science must feel assured 
that his work is right, and therefore must give valid results. He 
must have a just confidence that the science, after having been 
built up of the fitting materials in the method of tested skill, must 
be veritable and, therefore, enduring science. If his facts are the 
facts of mind, accurately and fully observed, and if they have been 
constructed by the known methods of the one science-builder— 
thought—his work must abide. He needs thus only to test his 
observations and his reflective thought-movements, his deductions, 
his generalizations, his inductions, confining himself to observed 
fact as his material, and ever beginning with that. Observation 
as a valid ground and condition of knowledge cannot be ques- 
tioned. Human fallibility must, of course, ever be recognized, 
and proper provisions and allowances be made for this. But, after 
all, truth is attainable by the human mind, and it may be known 
to be truth by decisive tests. We do know some things, and we 
know that we know them; and this simply because this knowledge 
that we have has all the essential characters of a true knowledge. 
This is the one comprehensive and conclusive test. As I know an 
orange to be an orange because it has the essential properties of 
an orange, so I know that the knowledge I have is a true knowl- 
edge because it possesses the known properties of a knowledge. 
It has proceeded from an observed fact, and my mind, as capable 
of knowing the fact, has worked up the fact into a true knowledge. 
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These are manifold specific tests of valid observation. They need 
not be enumerated here. And the testing of the thought-move- 
ment can be satisfactorily accomplished in the light of the estab- 
lished laws of thought. The builder of science has accordingly 
the means of testing his work in his own hands, and may rest con- 
tent with his work if he find it to have been founded on assumed 
observation of fact, and to have been carried forward by a legiti- 
mated skill. The pretended science that threatens an assault on 
a knowledge thus built up of assured observation and in sound 
logie will have committed suicide before it can deal its threatened 
blow. 

It were hardly necessary to call particular attention to this vali- 
dation of the science in psychological theory but for the fact that 
the attempt has been so often made to construct the science in 
open violation of a fundamental principle of scientific construc- 
tion by founding it upon an alleged principle, not exclusively on 
observed fact. This method of procedure, characterized as the 
@ priori method, has been already sufficiently considered in its 
vitiating effect on psychological science. It is necessary here only 
to reiterate the affirmation, that any alleged science founding itself 
on any assumption whatever, by whatever name it may be desig- 
nated, as first truth, necessary principle, or otherwise, builds itself 
on sand, and has no real stability. It is mortally vulnerable for 
this one of divers reasons, that he who controverts it has equal 
right to assume, and there is no superior authority to adjudicate 
with which party lies the better claim. A particular science may, 
indeed, found on what has already been established ; it is not re- 
quired to relay foundations already laid. But primarily and origi- 
nally all science for man must repose on fact attained by legitimate 
observation. Thought must accept this observation in implicit 
faith. Scientific observation has, indeed, its regulative laws, and 
these must be found in the testing to have been obediently fol- 
lowed. Thought itself has, too, its regulative laws, which must, 
in securing a validated knowledge, be found, as well, to have been 
obediently followed. Thought itself must have been observed, 
its nature ascertained. The essential characteristics observed in 
this ascertained nature of thought must, of course, appear in every 
instance of legitimate thought. Here, in these essential charac- 
ters, we alight upon principles which must precede and condition 
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all thought, and which will be found as attributes of every thought- 
object. These principles of thought, thus attained by observation, 
are properly denominated @ posteriori in respect to their own ori- 
gin, but, being prerequisite in all actual thinking, are @ priori in 
reference to all the results of such thinking. These fundamental 
principles are those already named as the categories of pure thought 
—Identity, Quantity, Quality. These principles may rightfully be 
taken as the corner-stones of sound knowledge. They are not, how- 
ever, assumptions; and the allowed free use of them by no means 
justifies the use of other assumptions that have no ascertainable 
basis in the nature of thought or in legitimate observation. 

Science, thus knowing what scientific observation is and what 
true thought is, knows what true knowledge when attained is. The 
decisive validation of science is thus in its own power. There is 
none that can rise up to dispute its sovereign rule. 


VI. Relationships of Psychological Science. 


Psychology bears divers and complicated relationships in its 


properly scientific character. It is a part of a larger whole of 
science; and it has to do with a part of the general subject-matter 
of science. These relationships are organic as parts of the one 
great body of knowledge which has the universe of being—being 
of thought as well as being of reality—for its subject-matter. In 
these co-ordinations reciprocity of vital foree must exist, and sci- 
ence-construction must recognize the fact and hold itself free to im- 
part and to receive light and help as their organic connections may 
allow. Psychology is thus to be co-ordinated with Metaphysical 
Science, Fundamental Philosophy, Ontology—by whatever name 
it may be known. It bears here a double and an opposed rela- 
tionship, as both originative and subordinate, parental and filial. 
It is the subordinate as constituting only a part of universal sci- 
ence; it is yet the originative source and ground of logic as the 
science of thought which is the universal and only science-builder, 
for thinking is an essential function of mind which is the proper 
subject-matter of psychology. The nature of true thought and so 
the determination of all true knowledge thus are to be learned 
primitively and authoritatively from psychological science. Logic, 
or the science of thought, is thus its own mother; the mother and 
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offspring at once of psychology; and, moreover, the one mother 
of universal science. 

It is inadmissible hére, in the limited space allowed, to enter into 
a more detailed explication of the organic relationships subsisting 
between psychology and other branches of knowledge. It must 
suffice simply to indicate the fact of those divers relationships, that 
so the construction of the science proceed in full recognition of 
the various and complicated co-ordinations determining and shap- 
ing more or less the spirit and character, and the defining bound- 
aries of the science. The successful builder of psychological science 
must be in intelligent sympathy and organic communication with 
all embodiments of truth and sound knowledge. More and more 
fully is the long-observed principle of co-ordination as governing 
alike throughout the universe of being and of thought coming into 
recognition and effective use—the principle that in every organic 
whole each part conditions and determines, more or less, every 
complementary part. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





A THEORY OF INSANITY. 


It is clear that man uses corporeal senses as instruments with which to 
learn the external world. Nerves are the avenues of sense-impressions. 
Nerves receive impressions from the external world, and the mind infers 
the properties and qualities of existence from the character and quality 
of the nerve impressions. 

Now, it is obvious that, besides sound, healthy nerve function, there 
may be diseased function. In case of disease the nerve may be sensitive 
to its corporeal environment as well as to the external world. The lesions 
of diseased nerves will seem to the mind to be impressions from without, 
and will be interpreted as perceptions of external existence; thus, severed 
limbs often seem to be felt even in the lost extremities, because the nerve 
is affected at its end in the stump of the amputated limb. 

These lesions of diseased nerves will most likely be more vivid than in 
healthy nerve-action, and will be interpreted as perceptions of more vivid 
realities. They will apparently reveal to the mind a world of distortions, 
hideous forms, threatening the safety of the person thus diseased. This 
person will thus be insane. His sense data do not reveal facts, and hence 
he acts on wrong premises, and acts absurdly, in reality, although very 
rationally, in view of what he sees to be the reality. Insanity of this kind 
will pass away when the nerves of sensation are made healthy. 

Not only is sense-perception conducted through corporeal organs in 
its beginnings, but former perception is also recalled by means of 
action of those organs caused, more or less, by the excitation of the 
will. Recollection is, like sense-perception, a seizure of a direct, imme- 
diate, particular fact or object, and not an apprehension of something 
general or universal. Not only can the effect of a former lesion on the 
sense-organ be renewed at will through the act of recollection, but, by 
power of the will, the sense-organ may be framed or determined into 
original shapes called fancies, which seem when the subject is conscious 
of direct control over them by the will, to be purely subjective. But dis- 
ease of the brain can also produce fancies not dependent on the will, 
called “fixed ideas.” These form hallucinations, the second form of 
insanity. 

This brain disease may arise from general causes, or it may be pro- 
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duced directly by the brooding of the mind upon an important object or 
event for so long a time that partial congestion of the brain-organ super- 
venes, and inflammation causes the image to persist in the mind and mix 
with most or all of its experiences. A permanent image existing through 
the mental experience furnishes a sort of axis for this experience. And 
the mind dwells on that image and finds the relations of it to all of its ex- 
perience ; in fact, giving unity to its experience through that image. 
Hence the image comes to be attached closely to the personal identity, 
and, if the image of a person, may often be adopted as the supposed 
identity of the person himself, who then believes himself to be St. Paul, 
Napoleon, or even Jesus Christ. 

In all cases of hallucination, as well as in all cases of delirium, there is 
primarily a diseased nervous organism, which, instead of being set into 
activity by the environment of the body, is organically put in action by 
the disease on its own account and furnishes illusions, 


The soul is rational, only its data are incorrect. Insanity, therefore, 
does not offer any support to the materialistic theory of the mind, but the 
contrary. If the mind itself were diseased its categories of causality, 
quantity, quality, space, and time would be affected, and it would invert its 
rational procedures, and omit some phases, and reason incorrectly from 


data. But of this we have no evidence. The disease appertains to the 
body, and affects only the data of relation to the external world. 

From these theoretic principles some results follow as regards the 
treatment of insanity : 

1. The disease of the nerves—inflammation or whatever it is—should 
be removed. 

2. The mind should never be allowed to brood long at a time over 
objects and events. Diversion is essential to prevent insanity, and diver- 
sion should be the first thing sought in the treatment of insanity. 

3. In case of chronic morbid lesion, which produces the persistent 
presence of some image, there should be attempts to lead out from this 
image to its environment, and thus to change its structure by develop- 
ment of the conception, unfolding the idea by related ideas into a system 
of ideas, and thus overcoming the fixed character of the idea and restoring 
freedom. The relations should be often canvassed, and the patient’s 
reason encouraged to infer results near and remote. Sometimes such a 
lesion would be cured by creating a new one of equal importance by a 
fright; but such violence is avoided because of the possibility of increas- 
ing the disease. 

The art of creating new mental images and ideas should be stud- 
ied in order properly to treat the insane. These can arise from without 
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through bodily influences, and within through self-determination of the 
mind, which chooses to brood over an image. Both of these methods 
should be used to controvert diseased brain spectres. From the fact that 
drugs have the power to produce mental spectres, it has been inferred 
that the mind is no self-determining entity, but a product of bodily func- 
tions. The distinction between sense-data and the process of inference 
and will removes this materialistic implication, The sense-data are all 
corporeal, and may be sound and valid, or may be only delusive, as in 
case of drug-excitement of the nerves. The mind infers and wills in view 
of its data, whether real or delusive. Moreover, the mind through its 
self-determination, in case of brooding, can even create the disease which 
gives rise to hallucination. W. T. Harris. 
September, 1881. 
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